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THE REVENVE—AND THE TARIFF. 
The first operation effected by the passage of our Amer, 
ican Tariff, was to invigorate domestic manufactures and 
infuse confidence throughout the channels of our home 
business, which immediately evinced a state of conva les- 
cence in all directions. 





Its next operation, that upon our revenue and foreign 
commerce, was supposed to be much more problematic al. 
Many boldly asserted that the treasury would fall off so 
deplorably in the amount derivable from duties upon im- 
ports, in consequence of the ‘‘prohibitory” dutes levied 
by the new tariff, that a direc: tax or heavy loans would 


have to be resoried to, to meet the current expenses of 


government. This opinion was no doubt as seriously en- 
tertained as it was earnestly urged, by the statesmen who 
opposed the passage of the tariff act; and all the es imates 
jn the presidential messages and treaswry reports have 
predicted heavy diminutions of receipts from the custom 
houses, under the operation of theact. This was wise- 
lydone. In acase of suyimach uncertainty as this ex- 
periinent involved, official calculations ought always to 
be far upon the safe side of the estimates. A goverimen: 
should be sure of adequate resources, and trust as 
little as possible to haps and contingencies 


The operation of the tariff as yet, upon our revenue or 
foreign relations, hus not had time to exhibit more than 
mere indications. ‘These however begin to look exceed- 
ingly well. From the time of the passage of the act, util the 
beginning of last inonth, the permanence of the act was 
in great doubt, and even now, we are led by portentous 
political party amnouncements to apprehend that a formi- 
dable attempt will be made in the popular branch of con- 
gress, to seriously modify the existing law. Under the 
hope of such achange being affected, the usual activity 
of rade has been obstructed, and imyportations have been 
far short of what, bat for this expectation, they would 
have been. This state of the market however is begin- 
ning to yield, and the year 1844 opens so far, with most 
eacouraging promises. ‘The receipts at the custom house 
at N. York alone, during the month of January, amowNT- 
Ep to $3,872 271. Ac this sate the revenue of ail the ports 
of the Union for the year wuuld exceed Forty millions of 
dollars. Buteven this, has been exceeded by the recei- 
pts so far, ef the present month, at the same port. 


In the first seventeen days of the present month, the ag- 
gregate receipts at the custoin house at New York alone, 
amounted to $1,523,000, being at the rate of nearly forty 
millions per year, fur that single port. On Friday, the 16th 
instant, $175,000 were received, being the lurgest sum 
ever received at that office in one day. 

This rate however will be but temporary—-yet it fur- 
nishes proof of the adequacy of the duties under the 
tarifi, to nieet the expenses of the federal government, 
“economically administered, ”—as it ouglit, and we hope 
that it will be. 

The secretary of the treasury, in his annual report to 
congress, estimated the receipts from custums of the 
fiscal year to end the Ist of July, 1844, at $17,432,- 


272 U9—and for the year-ensuing that day, to Ist of 


July, 1845, at $20,000,000. It will be seen above, that 
nearly three and a half of the estimated seventeen and 
a half millions for the current year, has been collected 
at a single port, in seven weeks only—being more than one 
“ith of the total amount. 


XV Vol..— Sig. 29. 





‘sort to additional duties. 





These results confirm the impression we have all 
along entertained, that there will be no necessity to re- 
Underwriters we suspect 
would now insure the adequacy of the treasury ata very 
slim premium, without resorting to a tax upon tea and 
coflee. 

So much as to the revenue. We presume we shall 
hear but little hereafter, about having to resort either to 
new duties, direct taxes, or loans, to support the current 
expenses of the general government. The legitimate 
object of taxation for that portion of our republican sys- 
tem will always be found to be the readiest, shortest, | 
simplest, safest, best of all contrivances,—an adequate 
discriminating duty upon imports,—and so far as we are 
yet able to judge of it, just about sueh a one as we now 
have. . 





FOREIGN ARTICLES. 

The steamer Hibernia, arrived at Boston on the 
19th, in 143 days from Liverpool, with 81 passengers, 
leaving 5 at Halifax, where she took in 9 for Boston. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

PARLIAMENT, was opened on the Ist instant by the 
Queen in person, in the following speech, read, says 
the Times, with admirable. clear, and distinct enuncia- 
tion, especially the declaration in relation to Ireland: 
“T am resolved to act in strict conformity with that 
declaration,”—were delivered with a degree of force 
and emphasis perfectly unmistakeable. 

THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
My Lords and Gentlemen: 

It affords: me great satisfaction again to meet vou 
in parliament, and to have the opportunity of profit- 
ing by your assistance and advice. 





so necessary for the happiness and prosperity of all 
nations will continue uninterrupted. 

My friendly relations with the king of the French, 
and the good understanding happily established be- 
tween my government and that of his majesty, with 
the continued assurances of the peaceful and amica- 
ble dispositions of all princes and states, confirm me 
in this expectation. 

} have directed that the treaty which I have con- 
cluded with the emperor of China shall be laid be- 
fore you, and } rejoice to think that it will, in its re- 
sults prove highiy advantageous to the trade of this 
country. 

Throughout the whole course of negotiations with 
the government of China, ] have uniformly disclaim- 
ed the wish for any exclusive advantages. 

it has been my desire that equal favor should be 
shown to the industry and commercial enterprise of 
all nations. 

The hostilities which took place during the past 
year in Scinde, have led to the annexation of a consi- 
derable portion of that country to the British posses- 
sions im the east. 

Jn all the military operations and especially in the 
battles of Meanee and Hyderabad, the constancy and 
valor of the troops, native and European, and the 
skill and gallantry of their distinguished commander 
have been most conspicuous. 

31 have directed that additional information expla- 
natory of the transactions in Scinde, shall be forthwith 
communicated to you. 

Gentlemen of the houseof commons: 

The estimates for the ensuing year wil} be imme- 
diately laid before you. They haye been pre pared 
with a strict regard to economy, and at the same 
time with a due consideration of those exigencies of 
the public service which are connected with the 
maintenance of our maritime strength, and the mul- 
tiplied demands on the naval and military establish- 
ments from the various parts of a widely extended 
empire. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: 

1 congratulate you on the improved condition of 
several important branches of the trade and manu- 
factures of the country. 

I trust that the increased demand for Jabor has re- 
lieved, in a Corresponding degree, many classes of 
my faithful subjects from sufferings and privations, 
which, at former periods, 1 have had occasion to de- 
plore. 

For several successive years, the annual produce 





of the revenue fel! short of the public expenditure. 


I entertain a confident hope that the general peace | 





I confidently trust that in the present year the pub: 
lic income will be amply sufficient to defray the 
charges upon it. 

I feel assured that in considering all matters con- 
nected with the financial concerns of the country, 
you will bear in mind the consequences of accumu- 
lating debt during the time of peace, and that you 
will firmly resolve to uphold that public credit, the 
maintenance of which concerns equally the perma- 
nent interests and the honor and reputation of a great 
country. 

In the course of the present year the opportunity 
will occur of giving notice to the Bank of England 
on the subject of the reviston of its charter. 

it may be advisable that during this session of par- 
liament, and previously to the arrival of the period 
assigned for the giving of such notice, the state of 
the law with regard to the privileges of the Bank of 
England, and to other banking estalishments, should 
be brought under your consideration. 

At the close of the last session of parliament, I de- 
clared to you my firm determination to maintain in- 
violate the legislative union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

I expressed, at the same time, my earnest desire 
to co-operate with parliament in the adoption of al} 
such measures as might tend to improve the social 
condition of Ireland, and to develope the natural re- 
sources of that part of the United Kingdom. 

Lam resolved to act in strict conformity with this 
declaration. 1 forbear from observations on events 
in Lreland, in respect to which proceedings-are pend- 
ing before the proper legal tribunal. 

My attention has been directed to the state of the 
law and practice with regard to the occupation of 
land in Ireland. 

f have deemed it advisable to institute extensive 
local inquiries into a subject of so much importance, 
and have appointed a commission witb ample autho- 
rity to conduct the requisite investigation. 

F recommend to your early consideration the en- 
actments at present in force in Ireland concerning 
the registration of voters for members-of parliament. 

You will probably find that a revision of the hw 
of registration, taken in conjunetiou with other causes 
at present in operation, would produce a material di- 
minution of the number of county voters, and that it 
may be advisable on that account to consider the state 
of the law, with a view to an extension of the eounty 
franchise in Ireland. 

I commit to your deliberate consideration the va- 
rious important questions of public policy which will 
necessarily come under your review, with full confi- 
aence in your lcyalty and wisdom, and with an ear- 
nest prayer to Almighty God to direct and favor 
your efforts to promote the welfare of all classes of 
people.” 

Tue Srare Vreus,are the absorbing topic of the 
British papers. ‘The proceedings up to the 17th day are 
given. Our space obliges us to emit even an abstract’ 
The striking off unfairly,all the Catholics from the jury, 
has awakened a powerful prejudice, aud a deputation of 
the Dublin corporation waited upon the Queen, with a 


-remonstrance on the subject, signed by the most respee- 


table of all parties. She declined to interfere however, 
in a pending judicial proceeding, in respectful terms, re- 
ferring the grievances of her Irish subjects tc the consi- 
deration of the parliament now in session. 

The Irish amuse theinselves no little with the trial, whieh 
they treat as a piece of fun, Shiel’s speech is spoken of 
as an unsurpassed specimen of true Irish eloguence,— 
a fair fellow to the memorable speech of Emmet, and 
hasthrown him once more into the open arms of his 
countrymen, from whom he had partly become estrang- 
ed by refusing to participate in the repeal agitation. 
O’Cunnell was to make his defence on the Sth inst. He 
contrived to attend a repeal meeting, and made a speech, 
whilst the trial was progressing. 

It is stated that a fatal rLaw is in the indictment, which 
in case of a verdict of guilty, must @perate to quesh it. 
Some think ita wilful error, the escape of the prisoners 
being less embarrassing to ministers, than their imprison- 
ment. 

The Bank of England is making terms with govern- 
ment for arenewal of her charter. Bank stock had ri- 
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sen in consequence. The Times treats the subject 
slightingly, and the Morning Herald contends that 
the Globe has been mystified. The last named jour- 
nal seems disposed, however, to adhere to its state- 
ment; and in confirmation, refers to the fact, that the 
governor and deputy governor of the bank have of 
Jate been in usually frequent attendance at Downing 
street. ' 

DREADFUL COAL-PIT EXPLOSION. We stop the press 
to announce a dreadful explosion of fire-damp, which 
took place in Duke Pit, Whitehaven, on Thursday 
afternoon, between 3 and 4 o’clock. The whole of 
the men in the pit at the time, 11 in number were 
killed. There were also 11 horses killed. 

| [ Carlisle Journal. 

Lorp Morrertn, is about to re-enter the field of 
active politics; he will resume his public duties 
at Wakefield. He intends to appear at the great 
West Riding free trade dinner on the 31st inst. 

Tne Orecon territory. Mr. Packenham, the 
newly appointed British envoy to the United States, 
carries out with him, it is confidently stated, full in- 
structions to negotiate a settlement of the Oregon ter- 
ritory dispute. [London paper. + 

Tne Corn Laws. In reply toa remark, that the 
Queen’s speech made no allusion to the corn laws, 
Sir Robert Peel announced in parliament, that it was 
omitted because no change was contemplated by mi- 
nisters. They designed to adhere to the present 
enactments. ; 

Revenve. The income tax for the last year yield- 
ed £5,289,000, being an increase of £4,687,000 over 
the preceding year. Other miscellaneous items made 
the total increase over £6,000,000. Excises increas- 
ed £387,000. Thecustoms fell off £64,000 and stamps 
£83,000. 

Comparing the quarterly reports ending January 
5th, 1844, with the corresponding quarter of last year, 
shows an increase in customs, of £552,000, and a to- 
tal increase of revenue, over that period, of £660,000, 
proving an improvement in trade. 





NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





Tue Cuma mission. Letters brought by the Hi- 
bernia state, that Mr. Friercner, secretary to Mr. 
Cusuina, arrived at Bombay on the 11th—and Mr. 
Ovsuine himself onthe 15th of November. The 
mission was treated with great respect by the go- 
vernment (British) at Bombay. The troops turned 
out, with the commanders of the army and navy at 
their head, to receive the minister, and every honor 
was shown him. The mission proceeded with the 
United States squadron on the 29th of November 


for China. 





Tue British Mousters. The Right Hon. Ricn- 
arp Packenmam, accompanied by his secretary, Mr. 
Bipwe 1, and others attached to his suite, and also 
Capt. Tarsor, R. N., commander of the Vestal, and 
his brother, reached the seat of government on the 
19th. Thetwo latter have since returned to N. York. 

On the 2ist the ceremony of the presentation of 
the new minister and his suite, and the leave taking 
of Mr. Fox, late minister, took place ai the presi- 
dent’s, who was attended on the accasion by the 
memhers of his cabinet. 

ADDRESS OF MR. FOX. 

In presenting you this jetter from the queen, my 
sovereign, terminating my diplomatic functions as 
her majesty’s representative in the United States, it 
becomes a welcome part of my duty to express to 
you the sense | entertain of the kindness and courte- 
sy which | have uniformly experienced both from 
yourself and from those who have preceded you in 
the high office of president of the republic. 

[It has always been my wish, as it has been my du- 
ty, to labor for the preservation of peace, and for the 
establishment of a durable national friendship be- 
tween the two countries; and whilst it has more than 
once fallen to my lot, during the period of my ser- 
vice here, to treat with the United States of matters 
that involved very serious difference of opinion, l am 
happy in bearing testimony to the fact, that those 
controversies have been conducted on the part of the 
United States, as I hope that they have also been on 
my part, in the temperate and respectful form which 
best befits the official representatives of powertul 
and enlightened nations. 

Ir. taking my official leave of you, Mr. President, 
I hope you will allow me to add the assurance of the 
sincere interest that I shall always fee] for your own 
persoval happiness and welfare. 

THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY. 

It gives me great pleasure in this, our last official 
interview, to say that, during your residence here, 
you have sedulously cultivated the friendly relations 
which subsist between the two governments, and 
that your official intercourse has been highly agree- 
able to this government. While 1 canuot but regret 


the termination of your mission, it is yetasource of floor. They will only here say. t j eer 
much satisfaction to believe that you oak to besuceeed- ofa majori¢y of the Seagnthoer it pe * peta 
ed by one who will bring with him the same friendly pose for which it is honestly designed, and vs pl 
dispositions which you have always manifested. — they may be excused for remarking, that those who 
In bidding you adieu, I can only wish you a safe re- | urge objections against it, ought at least to prese . 
turn to your native land, and many superadded days some other scheme, more perfect and efficacious ‘ 
of health and happiness. The bill, they believe, if it become a law, will idenre 
Mr. Pacxenuam’s AppREsS. the collection of the taxes, and when that shal] lnte 
1-have the honor to place in your excellency’s | be effected, and the whole revenue system fairly at 
hands the letter of the queen, my sovereign, accredit- | in operation, the great difficulty in our way will be 
ing me as her majesty’s envoy extraordmary and | surmounted, and the path made easy, to the adoption 
minister plenipotentiary to the United States. of such other measures, as may be found to be neces. 
Your excellency is already aware of her majesty‘s | sary for meeting punctually the demands of the public 
earnest desire to cultivate and maintain the most| creditor. 
friendly understanding with this country. The committee cannot bring themselves to believe 
Permit me, sir, to take this opportunity of assuring | that any argument or appeal is necessary to be ad- 





you, that it will be the object of my highest ambition 
so to conduct my intercourse with your excellency’s 
government as to contribute, in as far as in me may 


dressed to the members of the legislature of Mary- 
land, to convince or persuade them, of the stern and 
imperative duty of meeting with fidelity the claims 








lie, to the fulfilment of her Majesty’s friendly inten- 
tions towards the government and people of the U. S. 
THE PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO MR. PACKENHAM. 

It affords me great pleasure to receive the assu- 
rances which you give me of the friendly dispositions 
of her Britannic Majesty towards the government 
and the people of the United States. And I indulge 
the hope that your residence near this government 
may be attended by the establishment, on a firmer basis 
of the relations of amity and péace which so hap- 
pily exist between the two countries. I also trust, 
sir, that you will find your residence here every way 
personally agreeable to you. I give you the assu- 
rance that nothing on my part shall be wanting to 
make it so. 


PAYMENT OF THE JACKSON FINE. 
The fine ériginaily paid by the general, was $1000. 


of the pnblic creditor. To suppose such necessity 

_ is to infer an utter disregard of the piainest principles of 
| fair dealing, and common honesty, and of course the 
supposition is wholly inadmissible, in a report ad- 
dressed to the body, whose organ we are. 

The people of Maryland, have not even the flims 
pretext, which is urged with reference to the debts 
of at least one of the states, that it was contracted in 
a to the forms of the constitution. 

ississippi insists, that with respect to a part of 
her debt, thé form of contracting, as prescribed by 
her constitution, was not observed, and upon that 
ground, she denies her obligation to pay it; but with 
reference to the residue, she not only recognises its 
validity, but has passed tax laws of great efficacy 
and vigor, punctually to discharge it, accordiny: to 
the terms of her engagement. ~ 

The ground upon which she disavows the binding 





Some of the editors of public papers still seem to | force of part of her debt, we consider altogether un- 
be under the impression that it was paid at the time | tenable, but still to some minds there may seem to 
by the citizens of New Orleans. Not so. They | bea plausible pretext for the course she has taken. 
promptly subscribed the sum, and it was tendered to, | But with us in Maryland, the invention of man can 
but refused by General Jackson, who insisted upon! devise no excuse, for departing for one moment, 
paying it himself. Interest from that time, makes! from the plain path of honor, and honesty. No in- 


the sum now, $2,700, which amount has been for- | Senuity or sophistry can raise a doubt of the direct 
warded from the public treasury at Washington, by | 20d palpable obligation of the state, to pay to the last 


a special messenger. dollar all she has borrowed, principal, and interest. 


_To refuse todo so, or to delay, without the most 
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| OverveRing necessity, aresortto all the means in her 


powerto redeem her obligations to the uttermost 


MARYLAND. | farthing, would be voluntarily to consign her name 


ConGressionaL ELEcTION of 14th February. We | 0 everlasting infamy. 
have notyet received accurate returns from all the) _ No name of sufficient authority to arrest the pub- 
counties so faras to insert a table of complete re- | /ic attention, has ventured to express a doubt, of the 
turns. All six of the whig candidates were elected‘ | perfect capacity of the state to contract debt, whilst 
and all except Mr. Spence, have taken their seats, | Jurists and judges of the most exalted reputation, 
WAYS AND MEANS. | have concurred in affirming her power to do so.— 
FINANCES OF THE State. The committee on The wretched sopistry, that this power is denied the 
ways and means, to whom so much of the message | legislature by the 13th article of the declaration of 
of the governor, as relates to the finances of the| rights, is almost too preposterous to merit our notice. 
state was referred, have had the same under eels It has been sometimes said, that our debt has been 
sideration, and submit the following report. | contracted by the borrowing of money for purposes 
“Upon a careful and thorough investigation of the, of interna] improvement, and that the language of 
whole subject, the committee have come to the con-| the article referred to, does not authorise the levy- 
clusion, that though the condition of the state is one | Ng of taxes for such an object. The provision is, 
of serious embarrassment and difficulty, there is no | that every person, except paupers, ‘tought to con- 
reason to despair of her ability to meet all her engage- | tribute his proportion of public taxes for the support 
ments, and ultimately to free herself from the weight of | Of government,” and it has sometimes been obscurely 


debt, which now represses the energies of the people. | 

The first and most important subject which engag- | 
ed the attention of the committee, was the ascertain- 
ment and application of the proper measures to en- 
force a compliance with the present revenue laws of 
the state. It seemed obvious that, unless these laws 
were obeyed in every part of the state, and every 
portion thereof, made to bear a proper share of the 
public burdens, that the whole system of taxation 
would crumble into ruins. The committee do not 
wish to be understood as saying, that the delinquency 
of one or more counties, would justify others, in 
withholding obedience to the law, or refusing to con- 
tribute their share of the sums required to meet the 
public engagements; but the maniiest propriety that 
each and all, should pay alike, and the indispensable 
necessity of their doing so, to enable .those engage- 
ments to be met, would render any system not attend- 
e@ with that essential feature, too precarious ard in- 
defensible to be perinanent. The committee, there- 
fore, in the outset, directed their attention earnestly 
and anxiously, to this vital subject, believing that 
upon the success of the measures which may be a. 
dopted to that end, the very foundation of our hopes 
of maintaining the honor of the state rests. 

They have, therefore, bestowed great pains upon 
the preparation ofa bill, framedto accomplish this 
object. This bill has been reported to the house, and 
is now undergoing the ordeal of a searching exami- 
nation and criticism. ‘Phe present is not deemed the 
proper gecasion, to enter upon an elaborate defence 
of either the principles or details of the bill. That 








has been done, or will be done in debate upon the 


hinted, rather than asserted, that the laying of taxes 
to pay debts contracted for the internal improvement 
of the country, is not for the support of government. 
It would be strange indeed, if the improvement of 
the internal condition of the country, were not the 
legitimate exercise of the powers of the government. 
Those who assert the doctrine must maintain not 
only, that the state has no power to do this but that 
she cannotcommunicate the power to others, for it 
could hardly beinsisted, that she can impart facul- 
ties to others, which are denied to herself, and yet 
from the adoption of the constitution to the present 
time, the legislature has been in the unquestioned 
exercise of the power of incorporating companies to 
make roads and canals. It is believed that, there 
does not exist a government in the world, without 
tnis power, and that itis indispensable to the welfare 
and prosperity of the people. 

Nor can the citizens of Maryland protect themsel- 
ves, from the utmost severity of reproach, if they 
falter for one moment, in the path to which honor 
points, by the apology, that they have been involved 
in debt, without due notice and consideration. The 
system of borrowing money for internal improvement 
originated in 1827, and has continued without inter- 
ruption until 1839; with full notice to the people, and 
with thier entire assent and approbation. ‘The cir- 
cumstances under which the eight mullion Joan bill 
passed in 1835, give to it a force, and to all the obli- 
gations it imposes, a solemnity, which do not belong 
to ordinary acts of legislation. The legislature then 
assembled, impressed with the weight of the respon- 
sibility which rested upon them, aud desirous of con- 
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sulting the people in reference to a subject of such 
vast importance, resolved to adjourn, to meet again 
jn extra session in May, thatin the interval, they 


‘might ascertain the will of those, whose interests 


were so vitally concerned in the result. They ac- 
cordingly did so adjourn, mingled together, and con- 
sulted with their constituents, and coming again, fresh 
from the source of power, and clothed with their 
authority, passed the law, under which this large ad- 
dition was made to the public debt. To whispera 
doubt of the validity of a debt so contracted, bespeaks 
a contempt for all those principles of common hon- 
esty, and common jnstice, upon which not only all 
our most cherished rights, but the very frame work 
of the social system itself depends. 

If the state may set aside these engagements, she 
may with equal propriety violate, any other contract 
jnto which she has entered. She may revoke the 
grants, upon which the title to all the lands in the state 
depend, and issue others for the same lands, after 
having received a full equivalent for them, from those 
to whom the grants were originally made. To main- 
tain such a doctrine, is to tear up by the roots that, 
which lies at the foundation of all that is worth living 
for, and to make the state, the fountain of fraud and 
dishonesty, when its proper and becoming office 
is to disseminate among the people, the pure princi- 
ples of honor and justice. 

It may be assumed as incontrovertible, that corrupt 
governments will contaminate the people: 

Governments are or should be, the springs of law 
and justize, butif the waters which flow from them, 
are infected with poison, it. follows with unerring 
certainty, that disease and corruption will spread 
throughout the land. 

Could even a rational doubt be entertained of the 
original power of the legislature to contract debt, 
that doubt, under the circumstances attending the 
creation of ours, would not furnish the slightest apol- 
ogy, for hesitating to pay it. The people the source 
of all power, were fully aware of the proceedings of 
their agents in reference ot this subject. They not 
only knew, but approved of those proceedings, by re- 
electing for aseries of years, the same persons by 
whom the debt was contracted, and by whose au- 
thority, from time to time, its amount was aug- 
mented. 

Having thus not only stood by, but actually en- 
couraged our agents in passing the laws out of which 
our responsibilities have arisen, to turn about now, 
and insist npon a want of of authority would argue 
an audacious contempt, for the opinion of every hon- 
orable mind, only so be exceeded by the infamy of 
the attempt. 


But even this aspect of the subject, degrading as it 
is, is not the worst. The people not only stood by, 
saw, and encouraged the contracting of this debt, but 
they suffered the money borrowed to be applied for 
their benefit, to objects from which they anticipated 
large pecuniary advantages. If the result had real- 
ised their expectations, they would have reaped the 
profit, without any scruple touching the power of 
their agents; and surely, no mind can be grovelling 
enough, to raise the question now, only because the 
speculation has proved an nnprofitable one. 

The committee cannot bring themselves to think, 
that the day wlll ever come, when the doctrine of re- 
pudiation will strike its roots in the soilof Maryland. 

They now proceed to present their views of the 
condition of the finances of the state, and they hcpe 
to be able to show, that with proper exertions, it may 
again be restored to the proud elevation it once occu- 

ied. 

The funded debt of the state is $15,204,784 98 
The amount held by the Baltimore and ° 

and Ohio Rail Road company, which 

is not a charge upon the treasu- 

ry, is 3,200,000 00 





Leaving an actual debt of $12,004,784 98 

The productive capital of the state, 

besides its bank stock, consists of the 

following: , 

In the stock of the Balti- 
more and Washington — 
Rail Road company, the 
state holds $550,000— 
worth atthe market price 
$75 per hundred, $412,500 00 

In the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad company 500,- 
000 dollars—worth $39 
per hundred, 

And other stocks worth 
about, 


195,000 00 
10,000 00 





617,500 00 
$11,387,284 98 





Leaving a balance of debt of 





So that the actual debt of the state, after deducting 











her productive capital, (other than the baok stock,) 
at prices which it will command in the market, is 
$11,387,284 98. P 

The bank stock is not exhibited in this connexion, 
because it is proposed to sell it, to pay the arrears of 
interest due from the state. 

But besides this productive, the state holds a large 
amount of capital and credits, at present unproduc- 
tive, but which must nevertheless, in the course of a 
period not very remote, become of considerable 
value. 

The amount of capital ard credits thus 

held, independently of interest ac- 

crued upon them to the Ist of De- 

cember, 1843, is $13,628,322 77 
From this amount is to be deducted, 

the stock of the Baltimore and Ohio 

Rail Road company, for three mil- 

lion of dollars, included in it, for 

which the bonds of the state for 

$3,200,000 were given, the said bonds 

not having been used, and having 

been deducted from the liabilities of 


the state, 3,000,000 00 





Leaving of unproductive capital $10,628,322 77 





Much the largest portion of this capital, consists 
of the bonds and stock of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal company—of the Baltimore and Susquehanna 
Rail Road company—and the Susquehanna and Tide 
Water Canal company. 

The committee suppose that under the most unfa- 
vorable circumstances, the capital and credits of the 
state, which are at this time unproductive, would if 
so applied, pay five million of dollars of the state 
debt. 

If this be so, what is her actual condition? The 
debt of the state, deducting her productive capital, at 
present market prices, is as we have seen, 

$11,387,284 98 
She holds unproductive capital, and 
credits, which would pay at this time, 


at least 5,000,000 00 





Leaving only the sum of 
And of this balance of debt, there be- 
longs to the sinking fund, the sum 
of $1,160,075 09 


$6,387,284 938 





$5,227,209 89 
The result therefore is, that the whole debt of the 
state, deducting her capital and credits, at their pre- 
sent market value, and deducting likewise, the sink- 
ing fund, which constitutes a part of the debt, but 
whose — is, to extingush the balance, amounts to 
no more, than the sum of $5,227,209 89 
With respect to this sinking fund, the committee 
will take occasion to say, that it consists almost ex- 
clusively of premiums paid by the public creditor for 
the stock of the state, which premiums, with their 
accumulations, are inviolably pledged in the strong- 
est terms of which the language is capable, for the 
payment of the principal and interest of the public 
debt. The committee look upon this fund, placed 
under the control of the treasurer of the state, as a 
sacred trust for the security of the creditor, and that 
to abolish, or interrupt its operation, would be a vio- 
lation of public faith. 


Having thus shown the amount of the indebtedness 
of the state, after deducting her capital and credits, 
the committee will. proceed to point out, in what 
manner the annual interest on the debt can be paid, 
as also the arrearages to the Ist of December, 1843, 
the end of the last fiscal year. 

The annual interest on that portion of the debt, 
which is not secured by specific pledges, is according 
to the last annual report of the treasurer 
$626,821 16 
Assuming that the taxes will 

be collected in all the coun- 

ties, which must be the ba- 

sis of every calculation upon 

the subject, the committee 

estimate that the direct tax 
~ will produce $420,000 
They estimate also, that the 

income tax, properly assess- 

ed, and collected, will a- 


debt, will not be less than 10,000 

From the Baltimore and Sus- 
quehanna Rail Road compa- 
ny, the committee are assur- 
ed will be received 

The auction duties which are 
now freed from the specific 
charge upon them, will con- 
tribute, 

A bill will be reported, impos- 
ing a tax on collateral in- 
heritances, bequests, and dis- 
tributive shares, which it is 
estimated will produce 

A bill allowing the sale at pub- 
lic auction, of state, city, 
and the stocks of all incor- 
porated companies, upon 
paying into the treasury one- 
half of one per centum, is 
estimated to yield 

To which may be added the 
tax on protested notes, and 
bills of exchange—on silver 
plate, and watches—on the 
different classes of brokers 
—on theatrical and other 
exhibitions, imposed by the 
several Jaws passed at De- 
cember session 1841, and 
which if properly enforced 
and collected, cannot pro- 
duce less than 


20,000 


20,000 


20,000 


15,000 


30,000 





Making in all an annual reve- 

nue of $630,000 

Should these estimates be realized, and the com- 
mittee think they are neither extravagant or san- 
guine, there will be abundant means to enable the 
state to meet the demands of her creditors, and the 
obligations which a proper sense of her own honor 
impose upon her. 

Having thus endeavored to show the amount of 
the public debt, the available means of the state, ap- 
plicable to its extinction, and the resources which 
may be relied upon for the payment of the annual in- 
terest, the committee propose to explain how, in 
their judgment the arrears of the interest to the close 
of the last fiscal year, may be paid. 
These arrears according to the report 

of the treasurer amount to 
The bank stock held by the 

state, and which may now 

be spared amounts to - $510,966 66 
The arrearages of taxes for 

1841 and 1842 are 269,703 29 
The sums due from public 

officers on the western 

shore exclusive of inter- 

est are 95,129 45 
Dittv on the eastern shore, 28,746 41 
Interest due from the Tide 

Water Canalcompany, 167,000 00 


$1,171,872 87 


1,071,545 81 








Leaving after the application of these 
means a balance of $100,327 06 
to be funded or satisfied in some other way. 


The committee think that, the state possesses suf- 
ficient resources to pay the current expenses of the 
government, without the aid of the dividends on her 
bank stock. These dividends in the past year, 
amounted to $28,440—but the treasury during the 
same period, was subject to a charge of $15,000 on 
account of the Maryland Penitentiary, a charge, 
which will not recur this year, that institution, ac- 
cording to their annual report not standing in need of 
further assistance. The difference of a little more 
than thirteen thousand dollars, it is thought, will not 
impair the ability of the state to pay the ordinary de- 
mands upon the treasury, and the committee have 
therefore decided, to recommend the sale of the 
bank stock at public auction, with the privilege to 
the purchaser to pay for it, in claims against the 
state, for principal, or interest. The balance of these 
arrearages of interest, which will remain, after the 
application of the means of payment suggested above, 
cannot be known until the general assembly shall 
again meet, when the proper measures, either to fund, 


mount to 40,000 or pay such balance can be adopted. 

The Tide Water Canal com- The committee now recommend that the most vi- 
pany, it is confidently be- gorous proceedings be employed, to collect all sums 
lieved is able to pay the in- of money due the state, and that authority be given 
terest on the amount loaned ‘ the treasurer, to apply them, when brought into the 
it, which interest is 53,000 treasury, as above indicated. 


The dividend in the stock held 
by the state, inthe Baltimore 
and Ohio Rail Road, which 
is applicable to the payment 
of the interest on the. public 


It has already been shown that, the whole amount 
of the public debt, deducting the bonds held by the. 
Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road company, and which 
are not now, nor likely to be,a charge upon the 





treasury, is $12,004,784 97. 
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The sinking fund invested in the state’s 
own stock, is 

Besides this, there stood to the credit 
of the same fund, invested in bank 
stock, and in cash ready to be invest- 
ed, on the Ist of December, 1843, 
the sum of 26,742 18 


Making in all $1,186,817 27 
sane as asinking fund for the payment of the 
ebt. 

By keeping this fund constantly productive, and 
investing the dividends, and interest as they arise, 
the entire debt of the state, will be extinguished, in 
a period short of forty years; and this may be done, 
by the operation of the sinking fund itself, indepen- 
dently of any aid from the works of internal improve- 
ment, for the construction of which the debts were 
contracted. 

But upon the supposition that the committee are 
right, in their estimate of the value of the productive 
and unproductive capital of the state, then, the amount 
of the debt to be absorbed by the sinking fund, is 
no more than 5,227,209 89,asum which that sum 
will discharge in full, if permitted to go on with- 
out interruption, in a little more than twenty-four 
years. 

Looking then, at our condition, as it really exists, 
and not suffering ourselves to be frightened from our 
propriety, by exaggerated statements of the difficul- 
ties which surround us, is there any thing so very 
gloomy in it, as to cause us to sink into those depths 
cf despair, from which hope is excluded. 


The annual value of the agricultural productions 
of Maryland, according to a statistical work of au- 
thority, published in 1841, is $43,846,200, more than 
trebling the entire principal of our debt, and of which, 
one and one-half per céntum, would pay the interest. 
Can that state be said to be irretrievably involved in 
ruin, when one and one-half per centum, of one branch 
of its industry alone will pay the interest upon its 
debt? Can it be possible, that the people of Mary- 
land will refuse to make this small sacrifice for the 
preservation of their honor, that inestimable quality, 
without which every other blessing 1s vile and worth- 
less? That a community descended from the stock 
from which we derive our origin, will calmly fold 
their arms, and hug their pockets, whilst an indignant 
world is looking on with scorn, and the “robbed and 
ruined” creditor is beseeching in vain for payment, 
is too monstrous for belief. All the honorable in- 
stincts of our nature revolt at such a supposition, and 
it cannot, will not, and must not be the case. 

As therefore the day of payment must come, the 
sooner it comes the better. Independently of the 
disgrace which attaches to our present condition, it 
is far more expensive than would have been a punc- 
tual fulfilment of our engagements. Had Maryland, 
and the other defaulting states, regularly paid their 
dividends, nothing can be clearer, than that in the 
present abundance of money, they might have bor- 
rowed at low rates of interest, and paid off their 
stocks bearing higher rates. It is not going too far 
to say perhaps, that a large portion of the debt of 
Maryland might in this way, and by this time, or at 
a period not very remote, be reduced to a debt bear- 
ing interest at the rate of three or four per cent., and 
this without the slightest injustice to the creditor. 
And even now, if the state shall resume the payment 
of her dividends, and show by the adoption of a per- 
manent system, that she is resolved to do so for the 
fu'ire, there is strong ground for believing thata few 
years will so far restore her credit, as to enable her 
to avail herself of the low value of money to reduce 
the annual charge for interest. 


Here then is a motive, if motive can be required, 
in aid of the impulses of honor; to urge us to the dis- 
charge of our duty. 

There is!one other consideration which the com- 
mittee will present, and then take leave of the sub- 
ject. 

a here are now several of the states of this union, 
who are not paying the interest upon their debts. 
Against them all, reproaches loud, vehement, and 
bitter are heard on every side, and the disgiace be- 
comes deeper, and deeper, as time rolls on. There 
1s one way however, and perhaps only one, in which 
the sting of these reproaches can be assuaged, and 
the character of the state redeemed, from the tarnish 
which rests upon it, incommon with the rest; and 
that is by being the first to do justice to her credi- 
tors. 

Let Maryland be the first of the defaulting statés 
to resume payment, and it may be, that the sins of 
the past will be forgiven, and her name once more, 
be the pride and glory of her sons. 

JOHN JOHNSON, 

B. I. SEMMES, 

GEO. S. HOLLYDAY, 
COLEMAN ¥ELLOTT. 
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POLITICAL.—PRESIDENTIAL. 


J. C. CALHOUN VOT WITHDRAWN. 

The Pendleton, S. C. Messenger of the 9th says: 
‘Some slight inaccuracies which had crept into the 
original publication of Mr. Calhoun’s address in the 
Charleston papers, have been corrected by himself in 
the copy from which we make the re-publication 
which appears in our paper to-day. 

It is unnecessary to ask for this address a careful 
perusal. It will certainly receive it; and we can 
scarcely imagine how any one can rise from it with- 
out being convinced by its reasoning. 

We observe that Mr. Oalhoun is spoken of in most 





of the papers which have published the address, as | 
having withdrawn himself as a candidate for the’ 


Presidency. We think this is incorrect: at any rate 
not warranted by the address. Mr. Calhoun did not 
ope himself in that position. He was nominated 

y his friends for an office, which according to his 
declared opinion, was neither to be solicited nor de- 
clined. He refuses, in his address, to abide the de- 
cision of a packed convention. But he cannot with- 
draw from a position he never assumed. {tis for 
those who placed him }there to withdraw him or not 


—to give him their support or to transfer it to anoth- | 


er. We believe this will be determined by circum- 
stances hereafter to become known. If we can ad- 
vance the cause for which we have been contending, 
or the principles of which we have regarded Mr. 
Calhoun as the ablest supporter, and for his support 
of which we were his advocates, by transferring our 
vote to another, it will be sound policy, and no aban- 
donment of principle to do so. But “under no cir- 
cumstances whatever,” can we support any man who 
is opposed to our doctrines, and whose friends in con- 
gress prove by their votes that they are so opposed. 
Better will it be—far better for South Carolina to 
rally evound her favorite son, even if she rallies 
alone—to take no part in the scramble for office, 
where parties are not divided by principles, but by 
thirst for power—and if the system of monopoly and 
plunder is to be fastened on us, it cannot then be said 
that we aided in the deed.” 

The Charleston Mercury, copying the above from 
the Messenger, says: ‘‘We doubt if the Messenger has 
not over-estimated the difference of opinion as to the 
purport of the address, We certainly understood it 
as the Messenger dors—simply as a refusal to go 
into the Baltimore convention. Mr. Calhoun was 
nominated to that convention by the people of this 
state, and by others, and it is from that position he 
has withdrawn.” 

Duff Green’s Republic , published at New York, 
gives the same construction to Mr. Calhoun’s ad- 
dress, and maintains that he is still a cagidate. 

The movement in favor of holding a 4th of July 
national convention at Philadelphia, evidently con- 
templates Mr. Calhoun, as one of the persons to be 
proposed to that convention. 

THE ATTITUDE OF MR. CALHOUN’S 
FRIENDS. 

The Alabama Tribune, is regarded as one of the 
most influential! papers, and has one of the most tal- 
lented editors in that state. In his paper of the 10th 
instant, after extracting a portion of Mr. Ritchie’s 
comments upon Mr. Calhoun’s address, the Tribune 
says: “The point of the address objected to by the 
Enquirer, in the extract we have made, is the one 
which we think worthy of all praise. The friends 
of Mr. Calhoun,—the south—cannot, ought not to oc- 
cupy any other ground. The gabble about a north- 
ern man with southern opiniuns is too contemptible 
to be listened to—for let Mr. Van Buren’s opinions 
be what they may, he has never, in the course of his 
political life, been found acting on his own indivi- 
dual personal responsibility. He is a party man, and 
whether his opinions Jead in one direction or another, 
he never absents himself from his party connexions 
in deference to them.. This is his —s as a politi- 
cian; it is his weakness as a patriot and a statesman. 

We say, then, looking to Mr. Van Buren as the 
candidate for the presidency of northern democracy, 
the position of Mr. Calhoun is the true and the only 
true position. Let them unite on principles dear to 
us, and we will unite on the man dear tothem. Ap- 
portion taxes equally; erase from the statute book the 
atrocious act of perfidy and wrong committed by the 
whig congress of 1842; abandon all claims to the 
laurels that some democrats have acquired from the 
northern manufacturing aristocracy—by the assist- 
ance they rendered to that measure—and then you 
can ask us for votes. ‘The principles of the demo- 
cratic party, of constitutional right, were® ‘‘cloren 
down” by that act. The act is felt in every day’s 
transactions. Its bitterness is tasted every hour: Mr. 
Van Buren must exeuse us, if we are forgetful of 
the indignity he personally sustained, so long as this 
mighty grievance continues. 

ror our part, our minds are deliberately made up 


that, if every effort is not made to remove the tariff 
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,act of 1842 from the statute book, and to retrench 
| the expenditures of the government, we will go for 
:an independent electoral ticket in this state, and for 
an independent candidate for the presidency. Mr, 
_McDuffie’s speech, we trust, has satisfied more peo- 
ple at Washington besides the editors of “the Globe.” 
of the monstrous injustice of that tariff. 

ie The reason of Mr. Ritchie’s objection is charac. 
‘teristic enough. ‘The objection” (he says) “to the 
| Position of Mr. Calhoun is that it might furnish too 
| plausible a loop-hole for some of the friends of Mr, 
C. who might plead the course of the friends of the 
man, as a ground of opposition to him.” It is no 
loop hole, Mr. Ritchie. No plausible excuse ig 
/sought by the friends of Mr. Calhoun, for a justifica- 
tion of their conduct. We do trust that they will 
act as firm, independent, honorable men, disdaining 
all search for the plausible pretexts that politicians 


;are accustomed to look for. We trust they will all 
isee a barrier utterly impassible between them and 
|Mr. Clay—that they will find that barrier in his high- 
i toned federal opinions and policy— the antagonism of 
the abstinent, self-denying principles they have adopt- 
;ed, and which their great leader represents That 
they will find itin the arrogant, supercilious, and 
overbearing conduct of Mr. Clay—the opposite of 
the calm, majestic conduct of Calhoun—that they 
will find it in the fact that Mr. Clay leads a party, 
(at all events in the north) whose great leading ob- 
ject is to fix upon us ‘a permanent protective tariff ;” 
a strong and irresistible central government, and a 
heavy expenditure; and that the members of this 
party at the north dictate its policy; while the oppo- 
nent of Mr. Clay, whoever he may be, will bring a 
party which, on some points, have attained, and on 
none departed so far from the standard of sound faith 
as the party of Mr. Clay. While we say this, we 
say nothing which detracts from the force of what 
we have said before upon our duties. Those duties 
are, to exact now the fulfilment of the pledges of 
1840. Mr. Van Buren, against our wishes, has been 
foisted upon the country as the candidate for the 
presidency. His friends in 1840 prepared the reso- 
lutions—his friends submitted them for revision, and 
obtained the amendments of those whose assistance 
they required. His friends made the plattorin. We 
stand upon it. We call upon them to stand upon it. 
We invite—we urge—we demand, that they shall 
make it the ground of the party. If they refuse, 
who is responsible? On whose head rest the conse. 
sequences? If power is again placed in the hands of 
Mr. Clay, to be again abused, whose will the fault 
be? Will it not be the fault of those who abandoned 
the work of their own hand? 

The cry is, Mr. Clay will obtain power—he will 
do unutterable mischief—dangers beset us, &c., &e., 
&e. Mr. Clay cannot do a worse part by us than 
Mr. Wright and Mr. Buchanan have done, unless he 
lays an embargo. 

We again say to our friends, be prepared to do 
your duty. The country expects it. If the present 
congress will reduce the tariff, and reject all alliance 
with abolition—then, we consent to the withdrawal 
of Mr. Calhoun’s name: otherwise, prepare for battle. 

A writer over the signature of ‘‘.4bbeville,”? whose 
communication appears in the Charleston Mercury of 
the 16th instant, thus schools the editor of that pa- 
per for his error in having hauled down the Calhoun 
flag. Jt appears without comment. 

THE PRESIDENCY—JOHN C. CALHOUN. 

For the Mercury. 


We have read the address of Mr. Calhoun to his 
friends and supporters, and confess that we were alto- 
gether unprepared to see his name struck from the 
head of one of the boldest and ablest free trade pa- 
pers in the Union—the Charleston Mercury. We 
humbly conceive that the Mercury has totally mis- 
conceived the scope and purpose of the address, and 
that Mr. Calhoun has not withdrawn his name from 
the presidential canvass, but only refuses to submit 
his claims to a caucus of politicians, constituted and 
organized upon the plan of the proposed Baltimore 
convention. Fle distinctly leaves himself in the 
hands of his politica! friends, ready to abide their 
will and determination, and sanctions and ably vin- 
dicates their objections to the mode of organizing 
said convention. The unconditional withdrawal of 
Mr. Calhoun by the Mercury is wholly gratuitous, 
and at the present critical period, most impolitic and 
disastrous. Is this a time to strike our colors, fold 
our arms and throw ourselves upon the protection 
and management of those who have already betray- 
ed us? Js it not time enough, when the democratic 
party .have reduced the tariff, denounced the aboli- 
tionists, and nominated Mr. Van Buren as the expo- 
nent and representative of these measures, for us 
then to yield our preference and give him our sup- 
port? Js South Carolina to abandon, or at least tem- 
porize with her free trade principles, at the very time 
when the capital of Massachusetts has sent in her 
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dhesion; and is she to sacrifice her own beloved son 
and his devoted, struggling band, when Virginia is 
staggering and béwildered at the recent overwhelm- 
ing proofs of duplicity and treachery of Mr. Van 
Baren’s friends, and is now consulting whether she 
shall not strike his name from the mast top and sub- 
stitute that of our own illustrious champion of south- 
ern rights? Upon what recent acts or professions 
do we rely, that we are thus prepared to disband 
and trust all that we hold most dear, to the hands of 
those who are indifferent at least, to our interests, 
and strangers to our feelings? Is their unyielding 
determination to organize the convention upon the 
most unjust, iniquitous and dangerous principles, 
an evidence of that integrity and fair dealing upon 
which we are to expect the goverment to he ¢on- 
ducted? 


Have the protective resolutions adopted by Mr. 
Van Buren’s friends at Syracuse, in the state of New 
York, dispelled our doubts and restored a confidence 
that they are all we desire upon that subject? Or 
has their more recent refusal to touch the subject of 
the tariff in congress, inspired cheering hopes of the 
future? And is the effort of a democratic congress to 


rescind the 2lst rule and invite and encourage a van- 


dal atiack upon our institutions and property, a re- 
demption of those sacred pledges which were once 
given tous? We well remember that in the contest 
of 1840, the entire democratic party united in the 
support of Mr. Van Buren, in order, as we then con- 
ceived, to uphold and maintain the principles and 
compromises of the constitution. These principies 
were declared to be, a divorce of bank and state—a 
revenue tariff—aud the free enjoyment of labor and 
property to all sections of the union, uamolested by the 
machinations of abolition fanaticism. Under a ban- 
ner thus inscribed, S. Carolina, shoulder to shoulder 
with her democratic brethren throughout the Union 
rushed into the contest, and forgetting all former 
differences and injuries, she gave to Mr. Van Burena 
hearty and zealous support: not that he was then her 
choice or that she had entire confidence in the man, 
but because she regarded his success as the success 
of the principles aunounced and professed by his 
party. Aud let it not be forgotten, that in that hare 
fought battle South Carolina gave her undivided sup- 
port to New York’s distinguished son, when his own 
stute spurned and rejected him, and bestowed her 
confidence upon his rival opponent. The issue is well 
known, Mr. Van Buren was defeated—eighteen 
states besides his own voted against him—he was 
expelled the presidential seat, aud bid adieu, as all 
thought, and as he then said, to public life jorever. 
The voice of the nation had pronounced against 
him and declared that he should retire to private life, 
and for the first lime since the election of Mr. Jetfer- 
son, a party professedly federal ia its measures and 
principles, was placed in power. But we were nei- 
ther discouraged nor dismayed by the disastrous re- 
sults of that contest; we felt strong, bold and con- 
fident in the truth and justice of our principles, aad 
although driven down tor a time under the auspices 
of our unpopular leader, we knew thatere long they 
would rise and be received aud supported by thou- 
sands whose distrust of the man had caused them to 
reject his principles. Aud in this we were not mis- 
taken. No sooner had Mr. Van Buren and his fol- 
lowers who had long enjoyed the patronage of the 
government, retired trou the public service, and the 
measures of the party been fairly presented to the 
uncorrupted citizens of the country, than they sanc- 
tioned and approved theim—they returned to their 
first love, and with enthusiastic arduc sustained and 
honored those who amidst doubt and delection, had 
retrieved the Jost fortunes of the cuuntry. ‘This was 
a bright and envied hour! Wheu one by one in rapid 
Succession, the dilfereut states of the confederacy 
Wheeled intu the democratic ranks, and once more 
raised from the dust that bauner in whose folds 
waved the harmony of vrethren, and in whose shade 
repused the ex-president and his tollowers. Happy 
had it been for the country if he and they had been 
Salisfied thus to have remained and been content to 
have enjoyed in seclusion the success of the party, 
Which, uuder their guidance, had been prostrated and 
routed. But in an evil hour, and when the eyes of 
a grateful people were fixed upon him who had up- 
heid and retrieved the fortunes of the party, in an 
evil hour have the desire of lost honor and power 
seized upon Mr. Van Buren and his sleepless band, 
and they resolve, reckless of consequences, to regain 
the places from which they had been driven, or to 
dismember and ruin their party in the effurt. The 
wand of victory is ungenerously snatched from the 
lands of those who had borne it undismayed in the 
hour of danger, and they now seek to entwine their 
ignoble brows with laurels won by others.” We 
should regard the return to power of Mr. Van 
Buren and his voracious andjunscrupulous office hol- 
ders, a3 one of the greatest calamities that could be- 





}| it was not in their power to render it effective, and 





fall the country—and would deplore it as almost equa! 
to the election of Mr. Clay and the establishment of 
his principles. 

We repeat it, that Mr. Van Buren’s personal po- 
pularity lost us the great race of 1840—that he has 
inflicted the most irretrievable misfortunes upon the 
party—that the party has sustained the greatest losses 
at his hands—and that he has not only no claims to 
its support now, but that under all the circumstances, 
the attempt at his restoration is an insult and out- 
rage to the party and the whole American people.— 
Surely it is not for us to be the first to admit his 
claims to the eternal direction and patronage of the 
government. It well becomes South Carolina to 
consider well the position she should occupy, the 
developements of the last few months have proved 
that promises are more easily made than fulfilled— 
recent discussions have produced every thing but 
harmony in the democratic ranks, and in the zeal 
of some and the management and manceuvering of 
others, it will be well if the principles of the party 
are not entirely forgotten and abandoned. 

ABBEVILLE. 
MR. VAN BUREN’S LETTER. 

The “Democratic State Mass Convention” held at 
Harrisburg on the 17th ult. directed a committee to 
forward a copy of their proceedings and resolutions 
in favor of Martin Van Buren for the presidency, and 
Richard M. Johnson for the vice presidency, to each 
of those gentlemen. The committee, in their letter to 
Mr. Van Buren, say: 

“The democracy of Pennsylvania, in common with 
their brethren of the other states, are anxious to 
wipe away the stain which rests upon our country in 
consequence of the result of the election in 1840.— 
It will be a glorious reversal of that decision to rein- 
state you in the position which you filled with such 
distinguished honor to yourself, and advantage to the 
country; and a return to those republican principles 
which characterized your administration, and that of 
your predecessor, will give assurance to the friends | 
of liberty,Mhat our republican institutions are des- | 
tined to be perpetuated. 

We ought never to dispair of the republic when | 
the popular voice is left to the guidance of reason | 
and virtue; now, these are in the ascendant; then, rea- | 
son was dethroned, and a whirlwind of passion, folly, | 
and madness swept through the land. ‘The deceived 
votary, like the wanderer in the desert, led by the 
mirage, pressed on to grasp the delusive representa- 
tion. ‘he sober second thought will redeem us from 
such errors, and place the American character and 
popular suffrage in the high position to which they 
are justly entitled. 

Your firm and inflexible adherence to republican 
principles demands our admiration, and fully entitles 
you to the warm support of every democrat and 
friend of his country and in so doing he feels the as- 
surance that he is advancing and sustaining those 
principles which directed a Jefferson, a Madison, and | 
a Jackson. | 

Be pleased to accept the assurance of our high re- 
gard. Very truly, your friends and fellow citizens,” | 

JAMES R. SNOWDEN, president, &c. &e. 








We subjoin Mr. Van Buren’s reply. 

Lindenwald, Jan. 29, 1844. 

GentLemen: | have had the honor to receive your | 
obliging letter communicating the proceedings of a 
State Democratic Mass Meeting, held at Harris- 
burg on the 17th instant, at which my name was, 
with entire unanimity, presented to the democratic 
party of Pennsylvania, as their candidate for the pre- 
sidency. 

1 cannot refrain from saying that 1 have received 
your communication with feelings of no ordinary 
character. An expression of opinion so imposing as 
that which you have been deputed to convey to me, 
coming froin any portion of my political associates, 
could not fail, at any time, to excite my profound 
gratitude. There are circumstances, however, at- 
teuding this, which seems to deserve a more particu- 
lar notice at my hands. 

My relations with the democracy of your great 
state have been in some respects peculiar. They 
sustained me by their confidence and support, at a 
inost interesting crisis in my political career. [ have 
been honored and cheered by their good will, when 


their support was at one time withheld from me, and 
conferred upon another, when [ received that of 
their political brethren of the Union. Why should 
I not embrace an occasion so opportune, and possibly 
the last that may occur, to assure them, that neither 
then nor at any other time during the whole course 
of my political life, have [I ever, for a moment, 
doubted their disposition to do me ample justice?— 
Although they dissented from my nomination, I felt 
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fore, never ceased to cherish, in common with the 
friends of our cause throughout the Union, towards 
the unconquerable, and as the fullest experience has 
proved, the unpurchasable democracy of Pennsylva- 
nia, sentiments of sincere respect for their adherence 
to democratic principles under circumstances the 
most adverse, and admiration of the unfaltering spirit 
with which they have from time to time struggled 
with domestic dissensions. I cannot therefore, gentle- 
men, too highly appreciate an expression of confi- 
dence and favor, proceeding from so respectable a 
portion of them, on this, the last oecasion on which 
my name can eyer be presented to the country for 
any public station. 

Yet these are not the only considerations which 
give interest to the proceedings which you have 
transmitted to me. It is known to all, and by no 
one more cheerfully admitted than by myself, that 
a large majority of our political friends in Pennsyl- 
vania preferred that the honor which those whom 
you represent have now so cordially awarded to me, 
should be bestowed upon a justly distinguished citi- 
zen of their own state—one, admirably qualified for 
the successful discharge of any public duty, and 
possessing likewise, in an eminent degree, the confi- 
dence and good will of the democracy of the Union. 
It certainly becomes others better than myself, ta 
comment on the propriety of his withdrawal from 
the canvass, when it had been ascertained that the 
wishes of his more immediate friends were not, for 
reasons however not detracting from the merits of 
their favorite, in accordance with those of the great 
body of their political brethren in other states. [ 
should not however, do justice to the occasion, nor 
to my own feelings, were I to pass over in silence 
the fact, that but for this surrender of his preten- 
sions to promote the general harmony, the proceed- 
ings for which I am now offering my grateful acknow- 
ledgments, could not gow have taken place. Nor 
will it, I hope, be thought amiss in any quarter, if I[ 
avail myself of the occasion to shew that this com- 
mendable desire to promote unanimity among com- 
mon friends, had previously, though to a less impor- 
tant extent, been acted upon by myself. It is well 
known that amid the prevailing preference of the 
democracy of Pennsylvania for her distinguished son, 
there was a portion of them, of whose confidence 
any public man might well be proud, who avowed a 
preference, which they had early imbibed, and zea- 
lously cherished for myself. It is not, however, sa 
well known, that, without attempting to interfere 
with their free exercise of opinion, I caused them to 
be informed, that as far as my individual feelings 
were concerned, it would be entirely satisfactory to 
have them unite with the rest ofour political friends 
in the state, in giving its vote in convention to him 
who was the choice of the majority. That this sug- 
gestion had not been adopted, was, I feel assured, 
not because those to whom it was addressed were 
less friendly to the favorite of the state, or less sen- 
sible of his claims upon the respect and confidence 
of his countrymen, but altogether owing to consi- 
derations growing out of the contest of 1840, which 
they deemed imperative. I cannot, ] am confident, 
add anything to the masterly and eloquent descrip- 
tion which you have given of that national strug- 
gle. Neither am I unmindful of the bias, which the 
relation in which I etood towards it, is calculated to 
exercise upon my opinion of its character. Yet | 
cannot, I think, deceive myself in believing that the 
justice of the censure which you have pronounced 
upon those extraordinary scenes, will now, at least, 
be recognized by a vast majority of the American 
people. : 

However difficult it may then have been, to define 
with requisite certainty the political objects for which 
our opponents waged the contest of 1840, there can 
now assuredly be no raom for misapprehension upon 
that subject. The extra session following immedi- 
ately upon its heels, unmasked those objects too 
clearly to admit of their being again obscured or 
misrepresented. An opportunity, and it is earnestly 
to he hoped that both parties will concur in endea- 
voring to make a fair one, will therefore, now be 
presented for the people of the United States to make 
a choice between two opposing systems for the ad- 
ministration of their government, the influence of 
one of which, will in all probability affect the inte- 
rests of the country for good or for evil, for a series 
of years to come. : 

Nor is this the only, nor even the most important 
aspect, in which the renewal of the contest of which 
you have spoken with so much emphasis, and in so 
patriotic a spirit, may well be regarded. 

Singular as it may seem to those who are not ina 
situation to judge correctly of the circumstances, it is 
nevertheless true, that a condemnation by the people 
of the United States, of many of the means to «hich 
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and its political institutions, than the overthrow of 
the principles they labored to establish. While the 
effects of the success of the latter were in a measure 
limited and temporery, the ernployment of the former, 
struck at the very foundation upon which our politi- 
cal edifice was based. 

It has hitherto been our pride to live under politi- 
cal institutions which are founded upon reasons and 
virtue, in the establishment of which neither force 
nor fraud was employed, and we have cherished that 
belief, that it is only by an inflexible observance of 
the exalted principles which prevailed at the period 
of its formation, that our government can be upheld. 
Without more particularly noticing the humiliating 
details to which you allude in your communication, 
can it be pretended that there could be any expecta- 
tion of success for such efforts, unless founded upen 
the assumption that the popular voice was not “‘un- 
der the guidance of reason and virtue,” or upon the 
supposition, that the moral principles of the people 
to whom those degrading appeals were made, might 
be corrupted by a resort to such practices? The be- 
lief that the use of such means contributed to the re- 
sult of 1840, must have lowered the character of our 
people in the estimation of mankind, and if so, how 
much would their respect for us be diminished, 
should the coming canvass be so conducted, as to es- 
tablish the impression that the American people are 
liabie to be always thus imposed upon. Liability to 
occasional error is an infirmity from which no indi- 

. vidual is exempt. Whatright have we then to ex- 
ct that communities should be infallible. But there 
is a wide difference between an occasional aberra- 
tion, and a confirmed defect of character. Can we 
expect the people of this country to maintain the ele- 
vated standing in the eyes of the world, which they 
have hitherto enjoyed, if, after the lapse of years, 
and the fullest opportunity for reflection, they suffer 
themselves to be a second time ®perated upon by ap- 
pliances, from the use of which evsry friend to free 
government must turn with mortification and dis- 
ust. 
. You do not therefore, gentlemea, in my judgment, 
over estimate the importance which the proceedings 
of 1840 are destined to give to those of 1844. Conside- 
rations will be brought into view by that connection 
of greater magnitude than any which have ever been 
involved in our political conflicts, and compared with 
which all personal end party interests dwindle into 
insignificance. Iam, gentlemen, very respectfuliy, 
your friend and obedient servant, 
M. VAN BUREN. 
Hon. James Ross Snowden, President, &c. &c. 





From the Richmond Enquirer. 
ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION OF VIRGINIA. 

Adopted on the 3d of February, 1844. 

We lay before our readers this morning this able 
and el quent address. [t developes the origin of the 
federai party—alias the present whig party. It 
traces out the different principles of the two parties, 
and draws a striking portrait of the whig champion, 


Mr. Clay--shows the consequenees which may arise. 


from his election, and the measures which may be 
expected to emanate from his ill starred administra- 
tion. It invokes the people of Virginia to the res- 
cue. We hope no republican will hear this appeal 
of the Democratic Convention, without feeling his 
blood stirred up, and his nerves new strung. 


ADDRESS OF THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 
CONVENTION. 
TO THE PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA. 

Having been called together by your authority, to 
select persons suitable to be voted for, as electors of 
resident and vice erinpey of the United States, it 
eomes us, in discharge of this important trust, to 
give the reasons which have influenced us in the se- 
lection. When the struggle between parties shall 
become a factious contest for office, then will it be a 
matter of no consequence, who may hold those exalt- 
ed station. Where thelust of dominion, and the 
spoils of office, constitute the sole motives of exer- 
tion, the sincere patriot will be constrained to retire 
in disgust, and give place to the political stock-job- 
ber, who “instead of regarding government asa 
high and holy trust for the country, sees in it no- 
thing but a job, to be administered for the benetit of 
a party, of which the president is the head and grand 
almoner.”’ It cannot he denied, that there are men, 
who strive to sink principle and to convert our po- 
litical contests into a scramble for place, by daily 
narrowing in magnitude and extent, those fundamental 
differences On all questions touching the constitution, 
and policy which have marked the history of parties 
since the foundation of the republic. The annals 
of our country furnish some black letter examples 
of men who have hung loosely on the skirts of par- 
ty, lke ill-omened birds hovering on the confines of 
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vantage of the fortunes of war—sometimes with the 
one, sometimes with the other; but always, by a 
most sagacious foresight, falling in with the party 
for the time being in the ascendant—clutching at 
power as it passes—arrogant, in proportion to the 
magnitude of the obligations they have violated— 
time-serving and selfish in proportion to their boast- 
ed and self-exalting patriotism. Examples like 
these, however, rarely disgrace the records of ear- 
lier times. Our fathers knew too well, the impor- 
tance of distinctly marked principles, to suffer any 
temporary policy to confound or efface them. It is 
only since the contest has become more evenly ba- 
lanced, and the issue doubtful, that those birds of 
passage have become so numerous and ill-boding in 
their flight. 

But, that an honest amalgamation can ever take 
place—that the two contending parties of the coun- 
trycan ever be brought to harmonize and stand to- 
gether on a common platform of principles and mea- 
sures, is impossible. The difference is irreconeila- 
ble, radical, and as durable as time. As well may 
the Ethiopian hope to change his skin, or the Leo- 
pard hisspots. It is a difference growing outof the 
mental constitution, moral perceptions, education 
and social. relations of men, and amounts to repug- 
nance and hostility. So long as man shall be proud 
and imperious, will he delight to exercise his supe- 
rior intellect in acquiring dominion over his weaker 
and less fortunate brethren. So long as his heart 
can conccive the sentiment of selfishness or avarice, 
will he seek to grind the faces of the pour, and to im- 
pose burdens himself would not endure. So long as 
the rich, the well-born and intellectual few, con- 
scious of infidelity and weakness in themselves, 
shall have no faith in the capacity and integrity of 
their fellow-men; and, fearful of their chartered and 
time-honored privileges, shall tremble at tne slight- 
est move of popular indignation—so long will they 
unblushingly sacrifice right on the shrine of power 
—draw the reins of government into their own 
hands under pretence of necessity, and control the 
dependent and despised multitude with the more po- 
tent wand of interest or fear. New men may come 
on the stage of action, new measures arise, but those 
deep sentiments of the human heart will ever spring 
up, as perennial and unchangeable as the fountains of 
Nature, giving character to the men, and vitality to 
their actions. ‘The haughty Roman Patrician, with 
his retinue of Plebeian clients; the proud Baron, 


with his retainers; and the lordly Financier, with his | 


train of supplant debtors, were all governed by the 
same principles, influenced by the same sentiments. 
Time, circumstances may change the means, but the 
end is ewer the same. Those motives of action, 
arising from man’s innate love of dominion, in no 
age have been suppressed; nor can they ever be. 
Their encroachments aréas steady and assure as the 
ever-swelling ocean-tide, whose surges the feeble 
defences of man can never surely fence out. Their 
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type of their sentiments and desires. Whatever he 
thinks and feels, by a common sympathy is thought 
and felt by all; and though absent, he is yet present 
in spirit, overruling their decisions. In this relation 
stood Luther to the reformation—Patrick Herry to 
our own revolution—Napoleon to the late revolu- 
tions of Europe—and in this relation stood Alexan- 
der Hamilton to the ruling men, and leading mea- 
sures of government in the most eventful period of 
our republic. His was the strong and comprehen- 
sive intellect, that impressed itself upon every mea- 
sure; the master spirit that touched the secret 
springs of power, imparted energy to his more timid 
followers, and turned them whithersoever he listed 
for the accomplisyment of his purposes—Unbound- 
ed was his sway over the popular will. 
lented and ambitious, he was fearless in the declara- 
tion of his opinions, and reckless in the adoption of 
his measures. An adventurer of fortune, bred up in 
the camp, familiar with the vices of war, and ac- 
customed to absolute command, he avowed, that he 
had no faith in the capacity of man for self-govern- 
ment—no faith in republics—and that the British 
constitution, with all its corruptions, was the best 
model of government. In the convention, he pro- 
posed and advocated a system bearing all the strong- 
ly marked features of a monarchy; and when foiled 
in hisattempt to engraft these anti-republican prin- 
ciples on the constitution, he sought by policy and 
indirection to infuse them imperceptibly into the 
administration of government. He adoptedit asa 
maxim, that men could only be governed by their 
vices—private vice, public good. The policy he re- 
commended, wasa recognition of the odious doctrine, 
that a national debt was a national blessing. It was 
under his auspices, and on his recommendation, as 
secretary of the treasury, thal the debts, contracted 
by the continental congress, for carrying on the war, 
which had been purchased for a few farthings in the 
pound by the speculator, were funded at their par 
value by the governmest—The debts, contracted by 
the respective states for the same purpose, were, in 
like manner, purchased by the greedy usurer, and 
assumed by the federal government, and funded. An 
enormous and iniquitous debt was thus imposed on 
| the nation—a few parasites, and favorites of govern- 
| ment, enriched a thousand fold—while the poor sol- 
| dier, the original holder of those debts, was impo- 
verished, and turned away with a pittance, in ex - 
change for the blood and treasure he had expended 
in the defence of his country. A more stupendous 
| fraud was never before practiced with impunity. A 
cotemporary historian, and an eye witness of these 
transactions, says: 

“A foreigner was prime leader of the funding 
system. It required strong nerves to drive such a 
measure against the whole force of southern elo- 
quence, against manifestequity and against the tem- 
per of the people. The measure was not carried, 
till the monied aristocracy, intended to be created 
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poisoned germs, like the fabulous Dragon’s teeth, | by the system, became powerful enough to give it- 
are ever springing up armed men—not always arm-| self a being. A funding system is an engine of pro- 
ed neutrals—and liberty consists in a perpetual war-| digious powers—it creates as many aristocracies as 


fare against them. Peace, even a momeuatary armis- 
tice, is fatal. While menslumber, the enemy will 
sow tares in the field—while they dream, will he 
distil into their ears, the poison of discontent and 
sedition. Though a triple-mouthed Cerberus were 
set to guard the citadel of freedom, he would be 
lulled to sleep by the opiate of wealth and the syren 
song of ease and luxury. ‘Eternal Vigilance is the 
price we pay for liberty.” Our fathers, with stern 
virtue, fought against those principles and favorite 
maxims of government, arising from the lust of do- 
minion in the heart of man, and at an early period 
pronounced them incompatible with public safety, 
and totally destructive of that equality which ought 
to prevailina republic. But it was an ever-begin- 
ning, never-eading contest. ‘The experience of more 
than half a century finds us, their descendants, still 
involved in the saine struggle. Into the constitution 
itself, while yet plastic in the hands of its makers, 
those hostile principles were attempted to be engraft- 
ed. And our infant republic, before it had cement- 
ed its strength or adopted its own practical form, 
was made to bend by the strong hand of a master 


spirit to these faverite measures of the rich and well- | 


born, which our fathers pronounced incompatible 


'can be subservient to it, and has the complete con- 
| trol over them all. Under this monied aristocracy 
| were soon ranged all its advocates in the subordinate 
| aristocracies of the counting house, the bar, the desk, 
|and the sword. From al! these, no balance was 
| provided by the constitution. When the moral fa- 
culty of a nation bas been depraved, every destruc- 
tive consequence will follow. The funding system 
took the place of the energies which it destroyec— 
appointed members of congress—devised plans of 
expense—enlisted the presses, and managed all the 
appeals to the fears of aganger and lustof wealth, 
which influence the multitude.” 


Such is the testimonyjof a cotemporary historian, 
against the demoralizing effects of a funding system. 


As an auxiliary and mainspring to this destruc- 
tive system, and constituting an essential part of it, 


| a national bank was established, not more by the ar- 
| guments than the earnest entreaties of the prime 


leader of the funding system—and became the de- 


| positary of the public money, the fiscal agent of the 
| government, collecting its dues by treasury order in 


| paper currency, thereby creating an alliance and 





'and mutual dependence of bank and state—the dis- 
/penser of wealth to treasury adherents, and the 





with public safety, and tending to monarchy. | centre and citadel of that monied aristocracy, which 


When men are banded together for the accom- had despoiled the people of their independence, and 
plishment of certain purposes. where intricate rela-| piundered them to the full value of twenty shillings 
tions are involved and wisely laid plans required, as| in the pound for the few farthings given to the sol- 
in the affairs of church and state, he who most elear-'dier by the harpies who had speculated on their 
ly perceives the.endin view and presses on most!eclaims. Time would fail us to enumerate the va- 
boldly to the aceomplishment, draws the others afler rions arts, by which he sought to gain an undue in- 
him bya necessary Jaw of their nature, inspires | fluence over the mind of the unsuspecting, noble- 
them with confidence, imparts faith and courage, | hearted Washington, to drive from his councils the 
and, by common consent, is acknowledged as their neighbors and best friends of the president, and to 
leader.—He becomes the representative and eX po- | throw him into the hands of those cold and wily po- 


hoatiie armies, or armed neutrals ready to take ad-jnent of their opinions—the embodiment and living liticians, who sought, under cover of his great name, 
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to consummate their schemes of plunder and op- 
pression. We have not space to dilate on the Excise 
Laws and the insurrections they occasioned—the 
treaties by which we were thrown into commercial 
dependence on the jealous rival of our prosperity, and 
close alliance with a monareh, whom our Declara- 
tion of Independence pronounced to be a tyrant, and 
unworthy the confidence of a free people. Nor 
shall we stop to enumerate the harsh measures 
adopted to drive the republic of France, our friend 
and ally, into hostilities; or recall the denunciations 
of republican principles, as Jacobinical, disorganiz- 
ing and revolutionary; and the indecent haste with 
which standing armies were created,and navies 
equipped, to war against them, under the pretence of 
a fear of foreign invasion. 


The soul of the patriot would burn with indigna- 
tion at a recital of the numerous cases, under those 
odious and inquisitorial statutes, the alien and sedi- 
tion laws, by which the poor exile, escaping from the 
oppression of his own country, was driven from our 
once hospitable shores; and the citizen, who, by his 
own fireside, dared breathe suspicion of the rapid 
and alarming usurpations of government, was de- 
nounced as seditious, dragged before distant and un- 
known tribunals, fined and imprisoned. Thus was 
our infant republic, under the conduct of a daring 
Jeader, hurried into all the corruptions, vices, and 
expluded maxims of the old monarchies of Europe; 
and if the forms also were not adopted, it was no 
fault of his, who avowed himself a monarchist, and 
declared the impossibility of governing his country 
without a military force to aid the executive. His 
pernicious principles and daring measures pressed 
too rapidly for endurance to their ruinous consequen- 
ces, and caused a revulsion in public sentiment.— 
Even John Adams, the willing instrument of his de- 
signs, when too late, held back in amazement, dis- 
missed the friends of Hamilton from the public ser- 
vice, detlared that he was ‘devoid of all moral 
principle, was at the head of a British party, design- 
ed to subjugate the country;” and that “if the twelve 
regiments had been full, and Hamilton at their head 
two years, the U, States would have been forced to 
raise another army to disband the standing army.”— 
Although the principles of Hamilton were exposed, 
overthrown, and rendered odious, they were no} de- 
stroyed. So deeply rooted are they in the depraved 
nature of man, thai they can never be destroyed.— 
Urged to excess by the insatiate thirst of wealth, 
they may shrink from public odiuni, but will soon re- 
appear under some new guise, and with a less for- 
bidding aspect. Republicanism demands such a sac- 
rifice of the passions, such a devotion to the public 
good, such undeviating regard to justice and peace, 
that even the people, from whom it springs, and for 
whose benefit it exists, cannot long preserve its pu- 
rity. What was branded in the beginning of the 
19th century with popular reprobation, re-appears in 
one generation with renewed strength—the more 
insidious and dangerous, in the modified form it has! 
been made to assume. ‘I'he well-known declarations | 
and exploded measures of Hamilton, could find no} 
favor in our Limes; but the doctrines of the modern | 
Elisha, on whose shoulder has fallen the mantle of) 
the great prophet, are no less subversive of the con- | 
stitution, and destructive to liberty. As Alexander | 
Hamilton to the old federalists, so stands Henry Clay | 
to the modern; who, under various names and dis-| 
guises, are still thesame. Henry Clay is the expo-. 
nent of their opinions, the prophet whose oracles | 
they ohey: and, next to the unmeaning symbols of | 
the log cabin, is the idol whom they worship. We) 
unhesitatingly declare, as our solemn conviction, | 
that hjs elevation to the presidency will restore, in| 
their pristine foree and virulence, the ruinous doc- | 
trines of the renowned chieftain of federalism. After 
forty years of banishment, they will return, sweeping | 
away the restrictions, thrown around the exercise of | 
power, by a lung line of republican administrations; | 
[for Adams, though he abandoned the friends of his | 
father, and professed to wear the garb of republican- 
ism—stole into the presidency by a coalition with | 
the leader of federalism, and under his influences, as 
well as his own inclinations, conducted the govern- 
ment on the old Hamiltonian principles:] a banish, 
ment of nearly half a century, with this exception 
alone, leaves: them unchastened by experience, and 
embittered by delay, and they will come ioto power 
eager to overturn the measures,qnd reverse the prac- 
tices of the long supremacy of republican rule; and | 
most truely shall we experience, that the worst of | 
all revolutions is a restoration. What then are the 
doctrines and measures, the restoration of which 
under the auspices of Henry Clay, we so much de- 
precate? With the boldest pertinacity, he insists on 














substituting, fn place of an indepeudent treasury ua- 
der the constant supervision of congress, an uucon- 
stitutional and irregponsible bank, with enormous 
capital and overshadowing privilegee—an institutios, | 


for the establishment of which all pretence has been 
removed by the growing prosperity of the coun- 
try, the soundness of its currency, and the equal- 
ity of its exchanges—an institution, which the peo- 
ple have over and over again repudiated, and its 
best friends pronounced an absolete idea. He claims 
to be the father of the protective policy, which, ten 
years ago, he pronounced a cherished system of policy 
essential to the successful prosecution of the industry of 
our eonntrymen, and which he maintained and de- 
fended—until, under the threats of resistance and 
revolution, he was constrained, at the point of the 
bayonet, to modify and abandon it—until, under more 
favorable auspices, (at the extra session of the 
twenty-seventh congress,) it could be restored in its 
original, unjust, unequal, and oppressive form. He 
is the advocate of a deeply cherished scheme, of 
dividing the proceeds of the sale of the public lands 
among the states, which we hold to be an unconsti- 
tutional diversion of a common fund—partially and 
unequally divided among the recipients—a flagrant 
withdrawal from the treasury of its resources, to 
furnish means to corrupt the people, and to take from 
the states their independence and sovereignty. And, 
as another means of humbling and subjecting them 
to federal usurpation, he was in favor of the cele- 
brated Mandamus act, which impotently attempts to 
compel the states, (without showing that they had 
failed to comply with the requisitions of the con- 
stitution—for, in no instance, had they failed,) to 
district themselves for the election of members of 
congress—and which, in truth, without any just 
cause whatsoever, was designed to compel them to 
surrender a long-cherished privilege of electing their 
members in their own way. He voted for an uncon- 
stitutional, retrospective bankrupt law, which de- 
stroyed the obligation of contracts, and reversed 
every principle of justice, by pendering the creditor 
dependent on the moral honesty of his debtor, thus 
offering a bounty to unbounded fraud and moral base- 
ness. For this, worse than agrarian law, he voted 
in open disregard and violation of the expressed 
wishes of the house of representatives of Kentucky. 
Whilst his colleague, Mr. Morehead, following the 
settled and well ascertained sentiments of the Ken- 
tucky people, voted against this odious measure, he 
excused the opposite course of Mr. Clay, his col- 
league, in the senate, for the assigned reason, that he 
was the representative of the’people of the United 
States, and not of Kentucky. 

Since his abandonment of republican principles, 
so ably and beautifully set forthin his own speeches 
in J811, he has held in light estimation, the venerg- 
ble charter of our liberties, the constitution of the 
United States, and has often Jabored, by a latitudi- 
nous and forced construction, to make it embrace 
principles, favorable to his policy, contrary to its 
true intent and meaning, and 1s, at this moment, ar- 
rayed in open hostility against one of its most valu- 
able features—the veto power—the great conserva- 
tive principle in the hands of the president of the 
people’s choice, to guard them agajnst hasty, tyran- 
nical, or oppressive legislation; and we of the south, 
in protection of our dearest rights, can have no hope 
of a salutary exercise of that yeto power in the 
hands of him who seeks to erase it from the consti- 
tution. 


These are the principles of Henry Clay—such the 
measures, to which he has devoted the energies of 
his bold and vigorous intellect for more than twenty 
years. Though often repulsed by overwhelming 
majorities of the people, who have sternly rebuked 
his dangerous heresies, he has ever returned with an 
inereased ardor, worthy of a nobler and better cause, 
When fraud and chicanary, aided by a restless spirit 
of change, had procured for his measures an acci- 
dental majority in congress, with what “thot haste” 
and uncompromising zeal did he urge them through 
the forms of legislation. AJ] parliamentry rules were 
set at defiance; the time-honored safe-guards against 
hurried and oppressive legislation were swept away 
—a defenceless minority silenced by means unknown 
to the constitution; and his own hesitating followers, 
alarmed at the ‘‘bold and reckless lead of Mr. Clay,” 
were whipped into service with the unrelenting rigor 
of atyrant. He established an organized dictator- 
ship—to use the language of a competent witness, 
Mr. Senator Rives of Virginia, who isnow his warm 
eulogist and most ebsequious follower—an ‘“‘organi- 
zed dictatorship in permanent session in the capitol, 


‘seeking to control the whole action of the govern- 


ment in both the legislative and exeeytive branches, 
sending deputation after deputation to the president 
of the United States, to teach him his duty and bring 
him to terms;’"—-A precedent, the same witness de- 
clares, “fraught with far more danger to the regular 
and salutary action of our balanced constitution and 
the liberties of the people, than any secret cabal that 
eyer has existed or ever will exist.” 





To the vetoes of the present chief magistrate, we: 





Owe our escape from an unconstitutional and op- 
pressive system of measures, which neither the flat- 
tery nor the denunciation of the dictator, rudely in- 
vading the independence of the executive, could 
force him to sanction. And though that dictator, in 
consequence of his disappointed hopes, has, in a spi- 
rit of bitter denunciation unbecoming his years, and 
disrespectful to the institutions of his country, de- 
clared that the presidentis ‘‘an example of utter 
abandonment of all the obligations of honor, of duty, 
and of fidelity—and will soon retire with the con- 
tempt and amidst the scoffs of a}! honorable men”— 
we here, in this public and solemn manner, do ten- 
der to him our thanks and profound acknowledg- 
ments for the signal service he has thus rendered his 
country. 

No candid reader can ponder over these facts, and 
not perceive the identity of aim and consequence, in 
the principles and measures of the great apostle of 
federalism and his modern disciple. If a funding 
system and a bank of only ten millions could create a 
monied aristocracy and exert a controlling and cor- 
rupting influence over the action of government, 
how much more corrupting and overshadowing must 
be an institution of fifty millions, extending its inter- 
ference into the wide and complicated commercial 
relations of six and twenty states—How much more 
alluring and seductive must be a protective tariff 
system, building up the interests of capitalists and 
manufacturers, at the expense of the producing clas- 
ses, and accumulating vast sums beyond the legiti- 
mate wants of government: to be wielded by the 
aristocracy as a magic wand to sway the opinions of 
the people, corrupt their principles, and change their 
love of liberty into a thirst for gain. If Hamilton’s 
assumption of state debts caused such eloquent and 
patriotic denunciation against it, as a scheme to de- 
grade and subsidize the states, how much more earn- 
est and eloquent should be the condemnation of that 
crowning and master stroke of policy, the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the public lands? Were 
there no other measures connected with the name of 
Henry Clay, that alone would suffice to condemn him 
with those who lovethe constitution, who cherish the 
independence of the states, or have any faith in the 
virtue and integrity of the people. A more unblush- 
ing declaration, that men can only be governed by 
their vices, was never written on the face of any 
measure. Walpole and Pitt by their largesses, and 
Hamilton by his funding schemes, sought only to 
bribe a few individul members of the legislature; but 
Mr. Clay, not content with that, soars above them 
all, and seeks to corrupt, to steal away the serise of 
independence, to render dependent, helpless, and 
humble pensioners on federal bounty, the six-and- 
twenty sovereign states of this Union. 

In proud and majestic contrast with these loose 
and corrupting principles, let us behold the pure and 
simple doctrines of democracy; which, like broad, 
massive Doric columns, are the support and orna- 
ment of the temple of freedom. Stern, rigid, and 
impartial, they dispense jussigg to all, favors to none; 
with even hand extend protection and the rights of 
property as well to the ploughman in the field, as the 
lordly financier in the bank palace. These doctrines, 
as a precious heritage, we hold to be true, self-evi- 
dent and essential to the prosperity of the people, 
and the stability of the Union. 


We, the democratic republicans of Virginia, hold 
that the federal government is one of limited powers, 
derived selely from the constitution, and resting on 
distinct and substantial grants contained therein—all 
other powers being reserved to tbe states and to the 
people. We hold, that congress had no authority to 
charter a national bank, or to contract a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements; orto assume the debts 
of the states, contracted for improvements; or to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the public lands, or any other 
fund of the comman treasury, among the states, for 
that or for any ather purpose whatsoever. We hold, 
that congress has no authority to interfere, direetly or 
indirectly, with the domestic institutions of the states; 
they being the sole judges of every thing appertain- 
ing to their own affairs, not prohibited by the consti- 
tution. Any interference cannot be tolerated--and 
we shall regard as an indirect and impertinent jnter- 
ferenee with those rights, any petition or remon- 
strance to congress, or any action of congress, having 
for its object the abolition of slavery ig the distriet 
of Columbia or the territories. 

We hold, that no more revenyes should be collec- 
ted than are necessary for the economical adminis- 
tration of a government with limited and specifie { 
powers; that they should be collegted in actual va- 
lues, and notin spurious promises; be safely kept by 
sworn and chosen officers of government, under high 
penalties for the faithful discharge of their duties; 
not long retained or largely accumulated, so as tu be 





a temptation to the officer to use and to Lhe represen- 
tatiye to misapply them, but promptly employed for 
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the purposes they were collected, and thence return- 
ed into the ordinary channels of trade. We hold 
that in a country of narrow limits and homogeneous 
interests, a syetem of direct taxation, by which the 
money is drawn dollar for dollar from the pockets of 
the people, might be the most effectual means of 
checking extravagant and wasteful legislation; but in 
a confederation of states, with widely extended ter- 
ritories, infinitely varied productions and diversified 
interests, experience has shown, the best and only 
safe mode of collecting revenue adequate for the 
purpose, will be a tariffof duties imposed on articles 
imported from abroad, and so imposed as to ensure 
the greatest amount of revenue without regard to 
yep! interests-—leaving trade and commerce as free 
hee a as the wants of the government 
While monopolies and partial jegislation in the o] 
world, are yielding to the onlightoded pee liberal 
spirit of the age; our own country, of liberty and 
equality, should not be the last to surrender that 
odious system of protection and bounty, so partial in 
its Operation, So prejudicial to our peace and genera] 
prosperity; for, we hold, that protective taritis, and 
sb pa in the eee anyon improvements, must 
O an Oppression o i 
afte ne pe cor the people and a corruption 
; £hese are our doctrines—this the broad platfo 
on which westand. Here is our confession of faith 
—not new, but old—old as the constitution—old as 
the days of our fathers. They loved it—they rever- 
ed it—and by its guidance, came triumphant through 
the perils of war, and the commotions of civil dis- 
cord. Would it were engraven, not on perishable 
tablets of brass, but on the hearts of the people 
stereotyped, and scattered, thick as autumnal leaves, 
in every home and hamlet of the Jand. “None but 
the be-clouded intellect; blinded hy passion and pre- 
judice, can fail to perceive the deep, radical, and ir- 
reconcileable difference between this political creed 
and that of our opponents. But, we are told, that a 
wise spirit of moderation jis daily narrowing, in 
¢nagnitude and extent, this difference. Vain delu- 
sion! To attempt it, is to attempt the impossible!— 
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tion of independence, reaches far down to the founda- 

tion and corner stone ofthe temple of freedom. No 
one, who has attentively observed the course of Mr. 
Clay and his followers; has heard their oft-repeated 
declaration,that ali the decency, intelligence and virtue 
of the country was with them; seen the mummenes 
practised in a recent election, to delude the people; 
remembers the vile passions engendered in the strife; 
the low appeals to the selfish interests, and the most 
vulgar prejudices of the multitude—no one who has 
attentively observed these things, can fail to perceive 
that those men have an utter contempt for the broad 
principles of freedom Jaid down 1n our Bill of Rights 
and the Declaration of independence—that they have 
no faith in the virtue and intelligence of the people 
—no faith in their capacity for self government— 
that as a blind and ignorant multitude, they must be 
deluded by hollow pageantry, and governed by the 
strong arm of power. 

The question at issue, therefore, is not one of mere 
policy, or constitutional interpretation, but of liberty 
and free government. Shall man, endowed with fa- 
culties divine and made heir of immortality, live-ac- 
cording to the laws of his nature—enjoy the birth- 
rights of his creation—tread the green earth, and 
breathe the free air untrammelHed—live by the sweat 
of his own brow, and enjoy the fruits of his own toil? 
Shall this, the only spot of earth where those high 
behests of Heaven are enjoyed, cease to glory in its 
privileges—the star of hope to all nations be blotted 
from the firmament—and the peace and good will on 
earth, ordained of God, be put far back into genera- 
tions already past? These are mighty interests thrown 
into the scales of perilous war—the precious jewels 
cast on the uncertain tide of this adventure. The 
grand Hierarch of Apostacy, filled with the malice 
of disappointment, urged on by the dread of falling 
‘fortunes, has already begun to ply every engine, to 
draw into his toiJs those who may be duped by his 
| sorceries. Having once succeeded, ke again hope- 
| fully trusts to gaudy shows and hollow professions. 
Knowing that his principles are unsound, hostile to 
the liberties of the country, will not bear the tests of 





Cc: truth, and often tried, and as often rejected, he has 
Can free trade, low duties, no debt, no nationa} bank, | 2gain carefully drawn a veil over their abominations, | 
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confidence; but, because the peculiar circumstances 
in which they are placed impel them to a different 
course. He is no true observer, who pretends that 
the universal and almost unanimous movements of 
the people are the results of wire-working politi- 
cians. There is a deep significance in them, for be- 
yond the comprehension of the shallow politician, 
and a stern reality he dare not trifle with. Misled, 
bewildered, deceived, by the false issues, false 
charges, and false promises of the last presidential 
campaign, they have grown indignant, brooding over 
the insults offered to their intelligence and Virtue, 
and the distrust thrown over their {ree institutions. 
They have impatiently risen up, and wath one accord 
spoken out boldly and spontaneously in their primary 
assemblies. Scorning the ordinary methods of asce;- 
taining their collected will, with one yoice, they have 


declared, that they will wipe out the disgrace put’ 


upon themselves, und remove the doubts cast on their 
free institutions, through him in whose person they 
were degraded. 

Some of us have earnestly pressed the claims of 
other distinguished men, and like freemen we have 
differed on other subjects. Those differences of opin- 
ion may be made known to the public—but they shall] 
not cause us to divide the democratic party. ‘We go 
together, and cheerfully acquiesce in what seems to 
be the general voice. We care not for the elevation 
of particular men—but seek only the triumph of our 
principles. For these, we surrender every personal 
preference. When all that republicans hold dear is 
staked on the issue—not great measures alone, not 
constitutional principle alone—but liberty itself—we 
cannot suffer personal partialities to jeopard the re- 
sult. Where all are desirous to promote so good a 
cause, we will make concessions to each other—we 
will harmonise, and sink all minor differences into 


| zeal for the common good. To our enemies, we will 


give no cause of hope from our dissensions. We will 
prove to them, that in a multitude of council there is 
wisdom—but in unity of action, is success. With so 
many worthy leaders to choose among, we may we!] 





be divided in our chojce; but when chosen, we are 
‘tone and indiyisible.”’ 
We cannot suffer this occasion to pass, fellow citi- 


no assumption, no distribution, no abolition, divorce | and the second time undertaken to delude and Jead | ens, without calling your attention briefly to the 


of bank and State, economy, no partial legislation, 


‘captive the nation by sound and pageantry. ‘The 


strict construction of the constitution, and faith in | Wolf is on the track.’ Soon shall we see their long 
the capacity of the people for self-government——can | processions, with curiously wrought banners, and | the state, and the pledge of her credit for the repay- 
these doctrines and measures ever be made to coin- | Signsand mysterious emblems,bearing the god of their | Ment of loans made by incorporated companies, had 
cide, and harmonize with a burdened and restricted | idolatry into the profane temple Where they worship | been Jargely jncreased, without any permanent pro- 


commerce, high duties, a national 


past and present condition of the finances of the state. 


During the last few years of whig rule, the débts of 


° | ; ‘ 2 > i wy 
debt, a national; him. Soon shall we see them marching through the | V!8!on made for the payment of the interest and the 


hank, assumption, distribution, alliance of bank and | land like a host of Menades, with songs and shouting | $radual extinguishment of the principal. The tem- 
State, and, as a necessary consequence, profuse ex- | and dapejng; shaming the sun with their profanations | POFary and ruinous expedient of borrowing from 
penditures, partial legislation, a loose construction | and stunning the ear of night with their bacchanalian | he banks to pay the interest On money borrowed, 
of the constitution, and a bold appeal to the interest, {revelries. Are you prepared, then, sons of Virginia, | WS the baneful result of whig legislation—not that 


prejudices, ignorance, and vi 


And yet, we are told, that a awise and temperate spirit | 
has recently come over him, who, for more than | 


ces of the people?— | to exchange for the empty shadows and wicked de- | they would drive us to repudiation, but to that cen- 


lusions, the hereditary franchises of more than two | dition, which in whig philosophy is the perfection 


centuries, ond the birthright of freedom, won by the | 


twenty years, has been the uncompromising advocate | blood and treasures of your fathers? As degenerate | on 
and bold defender of these measures; und that he is | 8ONS, are you ready to receive the gilded chains forg- | ©/8S5€S, 


now willing to harmonize the various interests by the | 


golden rule of moderation. 

Are we children, and not men, to be deceived b 

such hollow sions? C 4 

olow professions? Can we forget history? can 
we forget our own too recent experience? Can men 
suddenly change their whole moral and intellectual 
being as the chameleon his color? Who is it that 
utters these flattering and consoling words? A new- 
ly robed priest, who is himself decking the brows of 
the victim with fillets and garlands, and leading him 
to the altar for the slayer’s hands. ‘Trust not to his 
bland words; they are’ the soft entreaties of the wolf 
to the Jamb. Unbar the door, and your fleece, if not 
your blood, will be the sacrifice. [his humility and 
repentance ts all too sudden to be sincere. It is’ like 
the repentance of Belshazzar, whose knees smote 
each other when he beheld the mysterions hand-wri- 
ting on the wall, pronouncing that he had been weigh- 
ed in the balance and found wanting. 

The principles and the doctrines of Mr. Clay, as 
we have shown, stand jn broad contrast with those of 
the constitution— Over and over again have the peo- 
ple repudiated them, as often has he with boldness 
and pertinacity urged them on their reluctant consid- 
eration. He cannot now hope to gain their more fa- 
vorable regard by sudden professions of moderation. | 
The cunningest sophistry, the subtlest logic, must 
fail to convince that there is any sincerity in such 
unexpected condescension and humility. ‘ihe differ- 
ence between him and the people is too great and of 
too long standing for one to pass from him to them 
or from them to him, withoutsurprise and suspicion, 
As well may the patriot change the blue and byff for 
the scarlet liyery of a monarch—fling away the stars 
and stripes—gyasp the standard of the British Lion, 
and hope to escape the denunciation of treachery.— 
but the diflerence stops not with the ordinary mea- 
ures of government or the principles of the constitu- 








your necks? Jf your hearts have not been tamed, 


if you still Jove liberty and the blessings ot indepen- 
dence, and are willing to lifta hand in their defence; 


stitution. Come out from among those followers of 
Baal—abandon those worshippers of false Gods, 
whose ways, institutions and doctrines are sinking to 


on their profane altars, pitched their tents over against 
us, and with shouts and mockery defy us to the con 

test. Why do we not go forth to meet them? Have 
we no Jeader to go before us? Have not the votes of 
the people already been cast—from among the val- 








one to lead them into battle? Against these heathen- 
ish rites and abominations the anger of the people 
has been kindled-—and they are making haste to 
cleanse the land of their pollution, ere the wrath of 
Heaven fall on us. and we be driven away into ulter 
desolation and captivity. 

That the people have thus spoken in their hearts, 
and that they have given free utterance to their 
thoughts, cannot be denied. Wefmay pronounce it | 
hasty and ill advised, but who can give law to an in- 


ing for you, and bow tothe yoke which inimical in- | 
terests, under false pretences, are about to bind on| money to pay interest on money borrowed, we gene- 
| rally pronounce his case desperate. Yet such was 
your spirits enervated by the degeneracy of the times; | 





ruin? Why should we delay—why hesitate? While | 
we talk, while we deliberate, they have acted.— | ing, were compelled to borrow $350,000 to sustain 
While we have been divided and confused in coun- | the sinking credit of the state. jJike true patriots, 
cil, already have they aroused and united themselves 
as one man; rebuilt their temples, rekindled the fire | 


iant and the mighty? Have they not already chosen | 
classes or interests should be exempt from the com- 





censed multitude? As well may the tyrant hope to 
lay his hand upon the ocean’s hame, and eurb with 


of legislative wisdom—a large state debt, feeding a 
monied aristocracy at the expense of the producing 


When-an individual has gone so far as to borrow 


the condition of this commonwealth not eighteen 
months ago. When the legislature of 1842-35 assem- 
bled in Richmond, they found the treasury exhaust- 


then come, and rally around the standard of the con- | ed—with a deficit of half a million of dollars. They 


found the bonds of the state, by a ruinous system of 
legislation, so discredited, as to be sold at public 
auction, in sight of the capitol, at five and twenty per 
cent discount—and within two weeks of their meet- 


they determined boldly to apply the only remedy for 
this disastrous state of things. They were not afraid 
of the people—but, relying on their patriotism, le- 
vied a tax sufficient to pay the jnterests on the debts 


of the state, and to meet the current annual expenses 


of government. In levying this tax, they laid down 
the broad and just principle, that each one should 
contribute in proportion to his ability—that no 


mon burthen. To this reasonable doctrine, the whigs 
strenuously objected, and insisted, that the taxes 
should be exclusively increased on the old subjects 
—land, negroes, and horses—thus burthening the 
planting and farming interests—but screening the 
money power from taxation. ‘The result of these 
salutary measures has been, that the revenues of the 
past year have exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the legislature—the money borrowed from 
the banks will speedily be repaid—the revenues have 
been made adequate to the wants of the government 


his fee . ighty boundings. However much | —and the credit of the state completely restored.— 
= ie alg toe abt men ae Be issues should , Her bonds, which had sunk twenty-five per cent. be- 
be presented to the country, it would be uncandid to | low par, are now selling ata premium of five pet 
close our eyes to the fact, that the people have will- | cent. By that just systein of equalization, inteo- 
ed it otherwise. It is not because they would not/duced by the last legislature, the taxes are again 





Liou. Jtextends to the bill of rights and the declara- 
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gladly promote those eminent men, so worthy of their ' teduced to their ordinary rates—while the whole 
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will be adequate to-every just demand of the go- 
yernment. These are the auspicious results of le- 
gislation based on sound democratic principles.— 
Surely Virginia has good reason to cherish and main- 
tain them. 

We canrot close this address, fellow citizens, with- 
outearnestly pressing on your attention the impor- 
tance of the contest in which we are about to engage. 
The election in November next may decide the fate 
of our federal administration for four years, and 

ossibly forever. The enemy with which we have 
to contend is bold, daring, and desperate—armed 
with the power of wealth, the influence of the towns 
and corporations, and resorting to every device to 
attain the object of their ambition. We must meet 
them with all our forces united. And here we con- 
gratulate you on the auspicious result of this conven. 
tion. A noble spirit of anion and harmony has per- 
vaded all its deliberations. The union of our pafty 
is no longer in danger of baing disturbed by our own 
dissensions—and with an unbroken front we are rea- 
dy to go into the field. But let us not forget, that 
we have first to fight the battle of the twenty-third 
of December, before we engage in the final battle 
of the 8th of January. We have first to pass through 
our spring campaign, before we measure weapons 
with ourenemy in the fall—and the result of the 
one will have a great influence on the other. This 
great stute must be carried in April. To accomplish 
it, we must promptly organize ourselves—forget all 
differences on the presidential question—and direct 
all our energies to the spring elections. We myst 
sucrifice minor differences of opinion, and run, the 
strongest man in each county and senatorial district. 
Let the local preferences and the pérsonal aspira- 
tions, which unfortunately exist in some of the coun. 
ties, be promptly settled by the friends of the parties, 
or by the people themselves. Not a single county 
should be lost by any dissensions. 

Let political aspirants learn to make sacrifices, and 





postpone their claims for a season. He will deserve | 


the reprobation of the people, who shall suffer his 
personal pretensjons to jeopard the general result,— 
Let but the spirit of miis convention go into your 
county deliberations, and complete harmony and 
union will prevail—all personal preferences will be 
swallowed up in a common zeal; anda glorious tri- 
umph shall crown our cause. We invile you to attend 
another convention during the present year, just on 
the eve of the presidential election. Let it be in Au- 
gust next, and in the town of Charlottesville. Let all 


the counties send delegates. Let us meet and consult 








house have been elected in conformity with the con- 
stitution and law,” have examined and considered 
the matter with which they were charged. The un- 
dersigned as.a minority of said committee, ask leave 
toreport for themselves: That they coneur in so 
much of the report of the majority as represents the 
elections and returns of the members of the house 
from the states of Maine, Massachusetts. Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
Peansylvania, Delaware, Virginia, (except two con- 
tested seats,) N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Ohio, Louisiana, Indiana, llinots, Alaba- 
ma,and Arkansas, to be constitutional and legal; but 
the elections in the states of New Hampshire, Geor- 
gia. Mississippi, and Missouri, in the judgment of the 
undersigned, are illegal and void, and the members 
of the house of representatives returned from those 
states are not entitled to hold their seats. We will 
proceed to give some of the reasons which have 
brought us tu this conclusion. 

The 2d section of ‘‘an act for the apportionment of 
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thereof for six years.” &c. It has been lately as- 
sumed that the clause relating to ti.e house of repre- 
sentatives establishes the general ticket as the mode 
by which its members are to be elected: and this 
strange position it has been attempted to enforce by a 
more strange argument, deduced from the one concer- 
ning senators. The plain object of these two provi- 
sions is to establish that body of electors of the two 
houses, and not to prescribe the manner of choosing 
their members. But the argument is this: that the 
members of the state legislatures cannot be divided 
into two classes, and the election of a senator be as- 
signed to each; and as the people of the states are 
to elect their representatives, they cannot be divided 
into districts, and those residing ina district be res- 
stricted to vote for a single representative,but all have 
| the right to vote for all the representatives ofthe state. 
If such reasoning be entitled to a serious answer, it 
i'may be said that senators are not to be chosen 
| by the members of the state legislatures, but by the 
legislatures; and the body of the two houses must be 





representatives among the several states according to | convened and organized in general assembly to con- 
the sixth census,” provides ‘that in every case | stitute a legislature. On the other hand, represen- 
where a state is entitled to more than one represen- | tatives are to be elected, not by the states but by the 
tative the number to which each state shall be enti- | people of the states; and these phrases are to be re- 
tled under this apportionment shall be elected by dis- ceived as they were universally understood when th« 
| tricts composed of contiguous territory, equal in| constitution was formed; and the right created by 
“nymber to the number of representatives to which; them may he exercised in the form in which, ever 
‘said state may be entitled: no one district electing | since, until the present time, it has been recognised 
more than one representative.”” The authority un-' to exist by all. The people of the states, respectives 
der which congress made this provision is inthe 4th | ly, then elected, as they now do, the most numerous 
| section of article 1 of the constitution in these words: | branch of their legislatures; yet the whole people 
'**The times, places, and manner of holding elections | never voted for all the members of which it consis- 





| 


| for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
_in each state by the legislature thereof; but the con- 
gress may at any time, by law, make or alter such 
regulations, except as to the places of choosing sena- 
tors.” The second clause of article 6 reads: ‘This 
constitution, and the laws of the Uuited States which 
shail be made in pursuance thereof and all treaties 


the U, States, shall be the supreme law of the land; 
and the judges in every state shall be bound there- 
by, any thing in the constitution or laws of any state 
|to the contrary notwithstanding.” When the law of 
congress passed, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ala- 
i bama, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri, had elec- 
ition laws requiring their representatives respectively 
|to be elected by general ticket. New Jersey and 
| Alabama conformed to the law of congress by modi- 





fying their laws, and electing their, representatives 
| by single districts; but the other states have adhered 


, ted, nor indeed for as many candidates. The posi- 
‘tion that the house ef representatives must be chosen by 
allthe people of the several states, would prove too 
; much forthe purposes of its advocates. If the mode 
\of electing representatives is to be deduced from 
‘this clause of the constitution, it establishes one 
/much beyond the general ticket—it results, inevita- 


made, or which shall be made, under the authority of | bly, that all the people of a state must not only vote 


‘for as many persons as it may be entitled to have re- 
| presentatives, but eagh representative must be chosen 
by the whole people. A majority, barely more numer- 
/ous than the minority, voting by general ticket for 
as many persons as the number of representatives of 
\a state, would not be all the people of such state to- 
| ting for, much less choosing all her representatives.— 
|The absurdity of the argument would not stop here. 
(All the people of every state would have the right— 
| yea, would be bound—to ‘‘choose the house of represen- 
tatives;’’ that it, the entire aggregate of representa- 


together, and animate each other to the great contest. | to the general ticket, and held their elections in op- | tives from act the states; and a constitutional house 


Let us spare no honorable means to secure the tri- 
umph of our cause. 

Virginians! to you we now appeal. We have faith- 
fully set furth the reasons which have influenced us, 
in selecting the following named persons to be voted 
for as electors for president and vice president of the 
United States. We have chosen thein, because 
they stand with us on the great platform of democra- 
lic principles, and hold in detestation the old federal 
doctrines of Hamilton and their modern representa- 
lives in the ductrines and measures of Henry Cray 
and the whig party—and because they are true and 


faithiul men, capavle of expounding to you the mo- | 


mentous questions involved in the approaching con- 
troversy, and will faithfully reflect your will when 
assembied in their electoral college. ‘To you, then, 
Wwe now appeal. Will you not rally around these men 
aud the standard we have this day unfurled belure 
you? Jt is the same flag Virginia has ever nobly 
borne. When first the tyrant came beneath this ban- 


ner, with holy zeal she touglit against him, and flung | 


upon the breeze her thrilling war cry—geve me liberty 
oy give me death—and, when the character of her li 
berties Was rudely torn by treacherous triends, she 
plucked jt from their ruthiess grasp, and saved it in 
the ample fulds of that banner, whereon were tn 
scribed the names of Jeflerson and liberty. Her 
sacred rights again endangered once more in deep- 
es: jeopardy, again she litts her well known stand- 
ard and calis on her sons to the rescue—and surely 
they wiil come, and never suffer the ancient flag of 
this old commonwealth to be struck to her enewies, 
and trailed ai the dust, aud her venerated name dis- 
honored. 





RePOIRe UPON Tile Disraicr LAW. 
Relutive lo the right of members fo their seats tn the house 
of representatives. 

House of representatives, Jan. 22, 1344. 

Mr. Garretr Davis, foom the minority of the 
committee un electious, made the following report: 

The committee on elections, having been ordered 
by the house ‘to examine and report upon the certi- 
ficates of eiection, or other credentials of the mem- 
bers returned tu serye in this house; and to inquire 
gud report whether the several members of this 





| Position to the law of congress. 


| New Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi, and Missouri 
gress 1s unconstitutional, or for some other cause is 
| inoperative. 

Tie constitution of the United States forms a goy- 
erninent complete in itseif. It derives none of its 
| powers from the state governments, but it emanates 
| whoily from a higher source—the people of the U. 
| States acting by states; and to conduct its operations 
| its founders instituted its own agents. ‘The legisla- 
, tures and governors of the states are invested with a 
few of its powers; but. in the execution of such 
| powers, those state functionaries are as much the 
| agents of the general government, as congress and 
| the president are in the fulfilment of their appropri- 
ate duties. No branch or officer of the state govern- 

ments can perform any act whatever in the adminis- 

tration of the government of the United States but 
| by virtug of, and in strict conformity to, some express 
| provision of its constitulion. The power of state le- 
'gislatures to pass laws to regulate the election of sen- 
ators and representatives in conzress, and of the go- 
vernors of tne states to fill pro lempore vacancies in 
the senate, is derived primarily, whoily, and exclu- 
sively from the federal constitution; and, considered 
simply in the performance of those acts, they are not 
agents of the state governments, but organs of 
the government of the United States. In deposi- 
ting these powers, they are referred to as legislatures 
and governors of the states, not to obtain any neces- 
sary or additional authority tothe acts which the 
constitution requires them to perform, but only to 
verify the persuns with whom it entrusts certain pow- 
ers, which could as well have been conferred upon 
any other officers, state or federal, with precisely the 
same sanctions in their execution. In testing the va- 
lidity of any laws of the states relating to the elec- 
tion of representatives in congress, and those elections 
alSo, we are to Jook only to the constitution of the U. 
States. 

Among the fundamental provisions of that instru- 
ment are: ,,The house of representatives shall be 
composed of members elected every second year by 
the people of the several states,” &c , and “The sen- 








The elections of 


must consequently be void, unless the law of con- | 


‘could not be differently formed. There would yet 
be other difficulties, some of which could not be sure 
mounted. Every voter would be required to distri- 
| bute his suffrage among the states to as many individ: 
uals ofeach as they would be entitled severaily to re- 
presentatives. That every man voting in any state 
| would be bound to vote for every state, is the neces- 
| sary sequence ot this argument, notwithstanding the 
‘same clause of the constitution provides further: 
'“the electors in each state shall have the qualifica- 
|tions requisite fer electors of the most numerous 
| branch of the state legislature;” and these qualifica- 
tions, by the different state constitutions, are made 
various and contlicting. But the single office of this 
provision of the constitution is to ordain and to de- 
iscribe the body of electors by which the house of 
| representatives is to be chosen; and a law distribu- 
| ting representatives among the people of the states, 
iby single districts, would not intringe their constitu- 
jtional right of suffrage. ‘This position is nade im- 
i|movably by precedent and authority. Six of the ori- 
(ginal states established single districts for the elec- 
| tion of their representatives to the first congress; a few 
| years after, we see the same equitable rule governing 
|the elections of three-fourths: and about the same 
| proportion have ever since adhered tu it. No mem- 
ber of the convention which formed the constitution, 
nv contemporary exposition of itever even intimated 
an opinion that the general ticket was the only con- 
stituttional mode of electing representatives. That 
is one of the newborn dogmas of the day, which can- 
not abide the test of either reason or authority. 


| ‘The 4th section, before quoted, in these words:— 
|The limes, places, and manner of holding elections 
for senators and representatives shall be prescribed 
| ineach state by the legislature thereof; but the congress 
imay, at any time, by law, make oralter such regula- 
tions, except as to the place of choosing senators.” 
is the only provision in the constitution which ex- 
pressly establishes and invests any authority to Jegis- 
late upon the subject of the election of representa- 
tives and senators; and if itdo not confer the power to 
determine whether the members of this house shall 
be elected by districts or by general ticket, then the 
state legislatures have no jurisdiction overthat part of 





ate of the United States shall be composed of two | 
senators from each state, chosen by the legislatures | of the government, but without question, usurped it. 


the matterjand they have continuausly,from the origin 
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But the language employed is comprehensive, and 
does give, as was intended, both to the state legisla- 
tures and to congress, ample authority over this sub- 
ject. If it were true, ashas been contended, that 
the’ power to regulate ‘‘the manner of holding elec- 
tions” does not comprehend that of estab'ishing that 
they shall take place by districts or general ticket, 
how have the state legislatures, at their pleasure, set 
up the one mode or theother? The constitution will 
be searched in vain for any other warrant to them. It 
will not be seriously contended that the states have 
an implied power to conduct this, or any other oper- 
ation of the general government. The implied powers 
result from the express; and the state legislatures are 
invested with no express power, from which this im- 

urtant implied one will enure to them. It is strict- 
y of a legislative§character, ‘The constitution pro- 
vides that ‘tcongress shall have power to make all 
Jaws which shall be necessary and proper for carry- 
ing into execution” the powers expressly enumera- 
ted and conferred upon it, ‘and all other powers 
vested by it in the government of the United States, 
or in any officer or department thereof.” If this Ist 
clause of the 4th section of article 1 does not give, 
sub modo, both to the state legislatures and to con- 
gress the authority to direct that the members of this 
house shall be elected by districts or by general tick- 
et, then that regulation belongs to congress exclusive- 
ly as an implied power. at 

In giving this construction of the constitution, we 
but conform to that from which there was no dissent 
when it was formed and adopted by the states. Mr. 
Madison, in his speech in convention, when this clause 
was under consideration, says: ‘‘This view of the 
question seems to decide that the legislatures of the 
states ought not to have the uncontrolled right of regu- 
Jating the times, places, and manner of holding elec- 
tions. These were words of great latitude. 
impossible to foresee all the abuse that might be 
made of the discretionary potwwer. Whether the elec- 
tions should be by ballot or viva voce; whether the 
electors should assemble at this place or at that 
place; should be divided into districts or all meet at 
one place; should all vote for all the representatives, or 
all in a district vote for a member allotted to that dis- 
tricl—these and many other points, would depend upon 
the legislature, and might materially affect the ap- 
pointments.” ‘It seemed to be as improper i prin 
ciple, though-it might be less inconvenient in practice, 
to give to the state legislatures, this great authority 
over the elections of the people in the general legis- 
Jature, as it would be to give to the latter a like power 
over the election of their representatives in the stale 
Jegislatures.” 

Mr. Hamilton devoted three numbers of the Fe- 
deralist to this provision of the constitution; and in 
his luminous exposition of it are found these pas- 
sages: ‘They have submitted the regulatioas of elec- 
tions of the federal government, in the first inslance, 
to the local administrations; which, in ordinary cases, 
and when no improper views prevail, may be both 
more convenient and more satisiactory. Butthey have 
reserved to the national authority a right to inlerpose 
whenever extraordinary circumstances might render 
that interposition necessary to its safety.” “If the 
state legislatures were to be invested with an exclu- 
sive power of regulating these elections, every period 
of making them would be a delicate crisis in the 
national situation; which might issue in dissolution 
of the Union, if the leaders of a few of the most 
important states should have entered irto a previous 
couspiracy to prevent an election.” ‘*But there re- 
mains a positive advantage which will accrue from 
this disposition, and which could not as well have 
been obtained from any other; Ll allude to the circum, 
stance of unifurnity in the time of elections for the 
federal house of represeptatives.” 

Mr. Hamilton, in the convention of the state of 
New York, also, which adopted the constitution, 
held this strong and precise language: ‘ihe natu- 
ral and proper mode of holding elections will be to 
divide tlie states into districts, in proportion to the 
number to be elected. ‘Thisstate wall, consequently, 
at first be divided into six; one from euch district wiil 
probably possess all the knowledge geatiemen cau 
cesire.”’ ; 

Patrick Henry had the same understanding of the 
nature and scope of this power. In a speech in the 
conventeon of Virgima he said: ‘Congress is to have a 
discretionary contret over the time, place, and manner 
of holding elections. The representatives are to be 
elected, consequently, when and where they please. 
As to Lime aud place, gentlemen have attempted to 
obviate the objection by saying that the fime 1s to 
happen once iu two years, and that the place is to 
be within a particular district or in the respective 
counties. 


But how will they obviate the danger of 
referring the manner of election to congress:” “The 
power over the manner admits the must dangerous 
latitude; they may modify it as they picase.” 


It was | 


This elause attracted much attention and retived 
deliberate consideration in most of the conventions 
of the states; and the matured and collective action 
of a majority of them, embracing then all the lar- 
gest members of the ‘confederacy, resulted in their 
severally recommending a modification of the power 
with which it invested congress, to be adopted as part 
of the censtitution. That proposed by Rhode Island 
is in these words: “That congress shall not alter, 
modify, or interfere in the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections for senators and representatives, 
or either of them, except when the legislature of 
any state shal] neglect, refuse, or be disabled, by in- 
vasion or rebellion, to prescribe the same; or in case 
when the provision made by the state is so imperfect 
as that no consequent election is had, and then only 
until the legislature of such state shall make provi- 
sion in the premises.” 

Massachusetts recommended an amendment in 
these words: “That congress do not exercise the 
powers vested in them by the fourth section of the 
first article but in cases when a state shall neglect or 
refuse to make the regulations therein mentioned, or 
shall make regulations subversive of the rights of the 
people to a free and equal representation in congress, 
agreeably to the constitution.” 


Pennsylvania presented her modification of this 
provision thus: ‘That congress shall not have pow- 
er to make or alter regulations concerning the time, 
place. and manner of electing senators and repre- 
sentatives, except in case of neglect or refusal by the 
states to make regulations for the purpose, and then 
only for sych time as such neglect or refusal shall 
continue.” 


The states of Virginia and North Carolina each 
proposed to modify this clause as follows: ‘*That 
congress shall not alter, modify, or interfere in the 
times, places, or manner of holding electious for se- 
nators and representatives, or either of them, except 
when the legislatures of any state shall neglect, re- 
fuse, or be disabled, by invasion or rebellion, to pre- 
scribe the same.” 

The amendment provosed by New Hampshire 
reads; .**That congress do not exercise the powers 
vested in them by the fourth section of the first arti- 
cle but in cases when a state shall neglect or refuse 
to make the regulations therein mentioned, or shall 
make regulations subversive of the rights of the peo- 
ple to a free and equal representation to congress; nor 
ishall congress in any case make regulations contrary 
|to a free and equal representation.” 


South Carolina, also, presented a modification in 
| these terms: ‘‘And whereas it is essential to the 
preservation of the rights reserved to the several 
states and the freedom of the people under the ope- 
rations of a general government, that the right of 
prescribing the manner, time, and places of holding 
| the elections to the federal legislature should be for- 
|ever inseparably annexed to the sovereignty of the 
'several states: this convention doth declare that the 
‘same ought to remain to all posterity a perpetual 
(and fundamental right in the local, exelusive of the 
interference of the general government, except in cases 
where the legislatures of the states shal! refuse or 
neglect to perform and fulfil the same according to 
the tenor of the said constitution.” 


None of these proposed amendments were incor- 
porated into the constitution; and this fourth section 
was permitted to continue just as the members of the 
convention formed it, and as Madison, Hamilton, 
and Henry, expounded it. 4@ilthe power which it 
bestowed upon congress remamms; the jeclous appre- 

'hensions with which the state conventions regarded 
‘it, are gone with the other illusions of the day. But 
‘the unambiguous language in which it is expressed; 
}the coucurring understanding of its nature and ex- 
‘tent, vy all the great men who composed the con- 
i ventions which framed and adopted the constitution, 
-and the restrictions to which seven of those conven- 
| tions proposed to subject it, give a key for its clear 
}and full analysis. It confers all necessary authority 
over the subject, by the terms ‘to regulate the times, 
| places, and manner of holding elections of senators 
and répresentatives.” It gives to the legislatures of 
| the states and lo congress beth the power to make 
| these regulations; and to congress, also, the further 
| 
| 
' 
} 





distinct and important power lo alter at any lime such 
regulations as the states may make. 





It commands | 








the jurisdiction of the state legislatures; or, in exer- 
cising its other power, to alter the state regulations 
to any extent, it may allow that jurisdiction to Ope- 
rate within as large or small limits as it may adjudge 
to be proper; or it may leave to these legislatures 
the exercise of all power over the subject, by itself 
abstaining from all legislation relating to it. Bat 
when congress does legislate, either to make these 


regulations or to alter such as the state legislatures. 


may have prescribed, just so far as.it does act its 
authority is absolute, paramount, and exclusive,— 
This character would be imparted to its action by 
the second clause of the sixth article before intro- 
duced; ‘This constitution, and all laws of the U, 
States which shall be made in pursuance thereof 
shall be the supreme law of the land,” &c. In ad- 
dition, the discretionary power with which congress 
is Invested to make these regulations, or to supervise 
and alter those of the state legislatures at all times, 
stainps its legislation in the premises with an over- 
ruling supremacy. 

But, the main question in deciding the right of the 
representatives from New Hampshire, Georgta, Mis- 
sissippi, and Missouri, results from the power of con- 
gress fo alter these election regulations of the state 
legislatures, and that question is, does the law under 
consideration alter those regulations? ‘To alter’ is 
a term of large meaning, and in its application to this 
subject will include any variation in substance what- 
ever. It imports a greater power thar any other 
term, except “‘to make,” or its synonyme. What- 
ever the change—whether by adding to, striking 
from, or modifying—it is an alteration. The state 
legislatures have an implied power to alter their elec- 
tion regulations, but the constitution gives to cen- 
gress the express power fo alter those vame state re- 
gulations; and as the express power of congress is 
as extensive as the implied power of the state legis- 
latures, any alterations which they can make in their 
regulations, whether of time, or place, or manner, 
congress may at any time make with precisely the 
same effect. ‘or it would be preposterous, to as- 
sume that an alteration made.by the stute legisla- 
tures would be valid and operative, but being made 
by congress, through in the same terms, is futile and 
void. 

Some of the states have passed laws regulating 
their election of senators, others have not; and yet 
the constitutionality of the regulations of the latter 
states for holding their election of representatives 
has not been, and cannot be, questioned, Such states 
as have no regulations by law fur their senatorial 
elections may make them also: so congress could pass 
a law regulating the election of senators generally; 
for that would be an alteration of the election regu- 
lations of sume of the states, by adding to them.— 
Congress could thus establish uniformity in the mode 
of electing senators, by enacting a Jaw requiring both 
branehes of the state legislatures to choose by their 
aggregate vote, and might confine its action to that, 
or any other particular regulation for the election of 
senators. That principle has generally prevailed in 
senatorial elections; and, m consequence of different 
parties having frequently the ascexdancy in the two 
houses of many of the state legislatures, and the 
difficulty and delay in choosing senators, it may 
become necessary for congress to embody this 
principle into the election regulations, to secure 
the uninterrupted representation of the states in the 
senate. 

The state legislatures might alter their existing 
regulations relating to time, or place, or manner, 
confining their action to either one, and Jeaving in- 
tact, and in full force and eilect, all relating to the 
other two; and a similar alteration made by a law of 


| congress would have the identical same operation.— 


The state of Kentucky elects hec representatives on 
the first Monday in every August before the first ses- 
sion of each congress, as now fixed by law; and she 
has all needful regulations of place and manner. If 
her legislature, now in session, were to pass a law 
with the single provision that, hereafter, her elec- 
tions should take place the first Monday in October 
next before the beginning of each term of congress, 
it would surely make an alteration in her election 
regulations in point of time; and her subsequent elec- 
tions, as of course, would be held accordingly. All 
the states have their complete regulations of time, 
place, and manner; but in many of the states the 


ihe legislatures of the states to execute the power| time is variant. If congress were now to passa law 
with which they are invested; but it confides to con-| providing merely that the election of representatives 


gress the discretion to exercise or not either of the 
powers entrusted to it, at all times. No legislation 
of the states can prevent congress from acting on 
this subject, either in the form of making these re- 
gulations or altering those of the state fiegislatures; 
uor can the states qualify or circumseribe that action 


But congress, by executing its power to make these 
regulations, may exclude and wholly put an end to 





in the one mode or the other, whatever it may be.— | 


in all the states should be held on the first Monday 
in every August before the beginning of each con- 
gressional term, it would alter the laws of every state 
whose time was in conflict, and elections would take 
place or. the day named by congress, but in all other 
respects in pursuance of the regulations made by the 
state legislatures. 

In the case put, it is trueevery state would have 


‘all needful election regulations, with the residue of 
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which, after changing time where it might clash, or 
any other feature whatever for which it might pro- 
vide, the law of congress would be incorporated, and 
make a harmonious and operative system. But the 
fact that the election regulations of the states had 
been so constructed that such a law of congress could 

roduce a corresponding change, and then amalga- 
mate with them and form a complete and practica- 
ble system, could neither give nor add to the validity 
of the law; nor would the absence of such a state 
of case render it Jess constitutional, or its obligation 
less perfect. lf the converse proposition were true, 
the obligatory force of the jaws of congress upon 
this subject would not only depend upon the nature 
of their own provisions, but upon the contingency 
of the particular forms of the state regulations. 
This argument may be further enforced by illustra- 
tion. Suppose lowa should be admitted into the 
Union as astate during this congress, previous to 
which congress should pass a law establishing uni- 
formity in the time of holding the election of the 
members of this house: she, not then existing asa 
state, could have no regulations of time, or place, or 
manner, with which the law of congress could com- 
mingle; but who can doubt its potential force, and 
that it would operate upon her when she should come 
into being? Who willnot admit that, if her Jegislature 
were to prescribe a different time, this particular re- 
gulation would be void, because of its conflict with 
the law of congress? But the young state, loyal to 
the constitution, would, doubtless, respect the law 
of congress, by omitting any regulation of time, and 
would prescribe all of place and manner that might 
be necessary, and then quietly elect her representa- 
tiveson the same day with every other state of the 
Union. 

The constitntionality of all laws depends upon 
their own provisions and their own intrinsic effect; 
and to decide that point, it is only necessary to com- 
pare the law with the constitution. A law notin 
opposition to the constitution it is difficult to con- 
ceive to bean unconstitutional law; and yet the act 
of congress requiring elections of representatives to 
be made by single districts is resisted as an wnconsti- 
tional law, though admitted, at the same time, that it 
is not repugnant to, or inconsistent with, the consti- 
tution. On the contrary, it is expressly conceded 
that congress has the undoubted power to provide 
for the whole manner of holding such elections; and 
that, if it had prozeeded to arrange all the states 
into districts, and to make ali other necessary regu- 
lations ,jof manner, the entire Jaw to that extent 
would have been constitutional, binding, and opera- 
tive. The objection is, not that congress has exer- 
cised an unconslilulional power, but that it has de- 
fectively executed a constitutional power, by not ha- 
ving done enough. ‘The law cannot be cisregarded. 
therefore, as unconstitulional; but whether it can be 
considered as a buility, and therefore having no ob- 
ligation upon the state legislatures, is a different, but 
the true and only question. 
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The opponents of the law prove that of itself it is 
inoperative, unavailavle, cannot be executed without 
auxiliary state legislation, which congress has no 
power to command their legislatures to furnish; aud 
argue, therefore, tat the law is unconstitutional, is 
a nullity. This conclusion by no means follows 
from the premises; and the assailanis of the law 
artfully seek to try it by a spurious test—ils own capa- 
bility of being executed. Whether proprio vigore it 
can be put into practical operation, is not the pringi- 
pleby which its obligation upon the state legisia- 
lures is to be determined: it may want that property 
and yet by no means be a nuliity. ‘he only touchi- 
stone by which this law of congress can be tried is, 
whether it amounts to an alteration of the regula- 
tions of the manner of holding elections of repre- 
sentatives that have been prescribed by the state le- 
gislatures; and the afilrmative of this proposition is 
so plainly true that any denial of it would almost 
seem to be a subteriuge. ‘his second section of the 
last apportionment act is to be considered precisely 
as though it had been passed by all the state legisla- 
thres themselves, as auy alteration of their own 
laws on tis subject which tney can make, congress 
may at all times make. ‘The state of Mississippi 
elects by general ticket. Were her legislature at 
its next session to pass a law with the single provi- 
Sion that, for the future, ber electionsof representa- 
lives should be by districts, each district electing but 


one representative, such alaw would unquestionably | 


aller, repeal her general ticket system, although it 
Omitted, whether from wilfuiness or inadvertence, to 
constitute the proper distticts. An electiun by ge- 
neral ticket would be ugainst her existing Jaw, and 
she would. continue without representatives in con- 
gress unt: her legislature should again convene and 
remedy its defective legislation. Suppose after 


passing this law, the house of representatives of 
Mississippi should pass a law dividing the state into 
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‘effect, and the one is just as mandatory upon the 





congressional districts, in which the senate should 
not concur, ane it was to fail by disagreement of the 
two houses, that state of things would not abstract 
any thing from the effect of the first law, and the 
abrogation of the general ticket would still be com- 
plete. The law of congress hes just the same gf- 
fectin all the states where the general ticket pre- 
vailed as the law of Mississippi would have in that 
state. But lei us present the argument that this se- 
cond section, providing for districts, not being ina 
form to be executed, is therefore a nullity, and of no 
effect in another point of view. The 4th section of 
the constitution—‘'The times, places, and manner of 
holding elections for senators and representatives 
shall be prescribed in each state by the legislature 
thereof; but the congress may, at any time, by law, 
make or alter such regulations, except as to the 
places of choosing senators’’—cannot be executed or! 
put into practical operation withoutextensive legisla- 
tion, state or national, and nobody will contend that) 
itis a nullity. Suppose the convention had extend- 
ed the provision of the constitution by adding these 
word: “but, for the election of representatives each 
state, entitled to more than one representative, shall 
be divided into districts, and each district shall 
elect but one representative; would such a clause 
be anullity and not be obligatory on the state legisla. 
tures? Asa part of the constitution this second sec- 
tion would have to be conformed to by the state le- 
gislatures, all will admit; and yet there it could of | 
itself be no more executed than asa_ provision ina 
law of congress. In both positions it would require 
legislation either on the part of the states or of con- 
gress to give it practical effect. Because such a re- 
gulation standing alone could not be executed, does 
notthen prove itto bea nullity. Why would the| 
state legislatures be bound by it and observe it as a 
clause inthe constitution? Because it would be a 
part of the supreme law of the land, and have a pa- 
ramount obligation. But it is a law of congress. 
admitted by every body to be made in pursuance of 
the constitution, which declares that such Jaws also 
shall be the supreme Jaw of the land; and its obli- 
gation 1s paramount to ail state authority and all 
state laws, and their legislatures are therefore 
bound to conform to it. 
The first section of the last apportionment act pro- 
vides, ‘That, from and after the 3d day of March, | 
1843, the house of representatives shall be composed | 
of wnembers elected agreeably toa ratio of one re-| 
presentive for every ‘seventy thousand six hundred | 
aud eighty persons in every state, and one addition- | 
al representative for each having a fraction greater 
than one moiety of the said ratio, computed accord- 
ing to the rule prescribed by the constitution of the 
United States; and the saine section. then proceeds 
to declare, by names and numbers, how many re- 
presentatives each state shall elect. No person has 
impugned the constilutionality, validity, or obliga- 
tion of this part of the law; and yet of itself it 1s 
equally incapable of being executed as the second | 
section. Both were framed with a view to, and 
both require auxiliary state legislation to give them 








state legislatures as the other. Both are equally re- 
strictive upon the discretion of those legislatures; 
and ihey are under the same constitutional obliga- | 
tion to conform their legislation to the ‘terms and | 
provisions of each. Similar laws of congress in re- | 
lation to the house of representatives, and also to 
electors of the president, have been respected by | 
the states for more than fifty years, and were never | 
demurred to as being either a nullity,or in the na- 
ture of a mandamus upon their legislatures. All the 
state legislatures have co-operated in making etfec- 
tive the first section of (he law, by exactly squaring 
their legisiation with it, even to the sanction of its 
novel principle of giving a representative to the 
fraction of a ratio. 

But the force of this analogy is attempied to be 
evaded, by,;assuming that all the authority of con- 
gress ever the ratio of representation is exhausted 
by this first section, and that it is a case of compiete 
execution of constitutional power. The constitu- 
tionality of the previous laws of congress apportion- 
ing representation has never been doubted: but, be 
that as it may, the wildest opponent of this law will 
not contend that it was competent for the state le- 
gislatures to refuse to pass Juws necessary to carry 
into execution those apportionment acts, on the 
ground of their unconstitutionality. Nevertheless, 
when each of these laws passed, there were several 
states which had a fraction of population greater 
than one-half of the ratio; and yet, until the jast ap- 
portionment, no state was ever allowed a representa- 
tive for such frection. The power of congress, then, 
over the ratio and representation in the house, was 
never before fully executed, The state legislatures 
cannot, therefore, take the ground that congress has 
but partially executed its power in the passage of a 











| principle to that of the plurality. 
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law, to justify them in their refusal to perform a 
constitutional duty. 

But, besides, the argument of a partial or defec- 
tive executionof power has no application to the 
present case. The constitution gives to congress 
alternative Qowers, and it is not required to execute 
either of them; but whether it will exercise either, 
and the extent of its exercise of its power to alter 
the regnuiations of the states, and the time when it 
will exercise the one or the other, are all confided by 
the constitution to its sound discretion. At one ses- 
sion, congress might alter the state laws as to the 
times of holding elections; at another, it might in 
the same way regulate the places; and another, the 
manner; and all would be constitutional and obliga- 
tory. So congress might now pass a law that, in all 
elections of representatives, the candidates receiv- 
ing a plurality of the votes cast should be duly elect- 
ed; the n@xt congress might declare that votes should 
be given by secret ballot, or viva vocz; and a suc- 
ceeding congress might regulate all the remaining 
particulars of manner; and these laws would each 
be constitutional and valid. It isnot necessary, then, 
to make a law constitutional, that the power of con- 
gress be exhausted. The argument against this law, 
that itis a mandamus upon the state legislatures, 
which they are not bound to obey, and therefore it 
is inoperative, and consequently a nullity, would 





‘seem to result from an indistinct and confused per- 


ception both of the nature of the power of congress 
and the duty of the state legislatures in connexion 
with this subject. It is said with emphasis, but 
most untruly, that congress cannot limit the discre- 
tion of the state legislatures, or prescribe the form 
of their legislation. Congress may, at any time, 
make all these regulations of time, place, and man- 
ner, and thus exclude the state legislatures from all 
authority over the subject. It may at any time regu- 
late place, and in that way limit the discretion of the 
jJegislatures, and prescribe the forms of their legis- 
lation to time and manner. It may regulate time, 
or manner only; or, under the head cf manner, it 
may declare the way in which votes shall be given; 
or it may change, where it prevails, the majority 
In these and 
other modes, congress might restrict the discretion 
of the state legislatures, and hedge in the forms of 
their legislation, and its enactments would be con- 
stitutional and binding; tauey would not be in the na- 
ture of mandamus, and the obligation of the state 
legislatures to prescribe all other necessary regula- 
tions would be imperative. 


This power of congress to alter the laws of the 
states is isolated. Jt is confined to their regulations 
of the times, places, and munner of holding con- 
gressional elections, and extends to no other class of 
their legislation; but the autnority of the states over 
this complex matter, the constitution makes subject 
at all times to the freest exercise on the partof con- 
gress of its power ¢o aller these state laws. When 
congress acts, there are not two distinct and inde- 
pendent systems of legislation; but, by the force of the 
constitution, it becomes one both of blended jurisdic- 
tion and legislation; and any alteration it may make 
of the state laws, has the identical effect it would 
have if made by the state legislature. ‘The state le- 
gislatures, then, holding their power subordinate to 
this untrameiied authority to alter on the part of 
congress, they must submit not only to the literal 
naked alteration itse!f. but to all legitimate conse- 
quences. When congress makes any alteration winat- 
ever, the duty to be performed by each state lezisla- 
ture is the samme it would have been, had the altera- 
tion been made by itself. ‘The system is simple and 
harmonious. If congress pass a law which, either 
in terms or effect, amounts to an alteration of the 
state regulations, to its full extent, the latter, by ope- 
ration of the constitution, gives place, and the law of 
congress is substituted. If this process leaves the 
mixed regulations complete and practicable, they go 
into operation and control future elections; but if 
others be necessary, it is the constitutional duty of 
the state legislatures to prescribe them. The Jaw of 
congress abolishes the general ticket wherever it had 
existence. ‘lhe states, in the fulliiiment of the ge- 
neral and absolute injunetion of the constitution 
upon them to prescribe all these regulations, subject 
to any and every alteration congress may from time 
to tune make, are bound tormake such other regula- 
lions as they would if the act of congress were the 
first section of their own law. The constitution of 
the United States, (which every member of the state 
legislatures swears to support before he enters upon 
his duties,) and not the law of congress, is the man- 
damus which, in silent but impressive language, per- 
petually holds all to the performance ‘of this impor- 
tant duty. Jt is true, the state legislatures may fold 
their arms and refuse to pass laws in aid of this pro- 
vision of the law of congress—as they may refuse to 
establish any regulations of time, or place, or manner; 
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but, because they may determine thus to disregard | The alteration of the state law is as completely ef- 
the constitution, it surely forms no justification for} fected as if congress had provided for it in express 
their greater outrage of attempting to nullify a law | and precise terms—as if the state legislature itself 
of congress. had made the alteration. This is a common form of 
Another objection to this law, and one much re-| legislation. A,law is in existence, and another is 
lied upon, is its vagueness. It is a principle of sound} passed with conflicting provisions; it isa maxim of 
sense and universal application, that a Jaw so vague | universal law, that, so far as they are repugnant, the 
as to have no meaning, or to Jeave its meaning alto-| latter supercedes, repeals the former. A large propor- 
gether doubtful, will have no obligatory force; and if| tion of all the laws of the United States are modified, 
this law of congress be of that character, it cer‘ain- | amended, and repealed in this manner; the American 
ly is a nullity. We conced» it must be so pre-| people are taught it every day, both by legislative 
cise and intelligible as to inform the state legislatures | example and judicial recognition. 
what is its meaning, and thus enable them, by Ibok-| The pending bill, before adverted to, to establish 
ing to the law alone, to perform their duty under it. | uniformity of time in the election of representatives 
This is al] that reason would require; and to demand | and presidential electors, is properly enough in this 
any more would be to qualify and to limit the power; same form; it cannot be executed of itself, if it 
of congress to alter the regulations of the states,| should become a law, without auxiliary state legisla- 
when it is conferred in its wlmost latitude; and if the| tion; yet it would not be anullity. It restricts the dis- 
Jegislatures have the right to shackle it wh this/| cretion of the state legislatures, and prescribes the form 
qualification, they may with any others. The only,| of their laws, by excluding time; and still 1t would 
and the very plain duty of the legislatures under this| not be in the nature of a mandamus. It, like the 
law, is to divide their states into single districts. The | law providing for single distracts, would be consti- 
purpose of congress toexclude the general ticket) tutional; and the force of the constitution, aided by 
system, and tu introduce in its stead the single district! the virtue and patriotism of the American people, 
principle, is spoken in distinct language. If this| would eompel the requisite state legislation to make 
section were a clause in the constitution it would be| both effective. 
intelligible enough; is it less comprehensible because 


+7 ee The wisdom and practical good sense with which 
it is a provision of the law of congress? Were con 


: the constitution is so replete, stand forth conspicu- 
gress to pass a law merely declaring that all elec-| ously from this section. The power to make these 
tions of representatives should be held on the same! ejection regulations was conferred upon congress, to 
day, it would want the requisite certainty; because | provide for the exigence of any of the states refusing. 
the state legislatures, looking to the law only, would | or being unable, from any cause, to prescribe them; 
not know what day to designate, and in what form to! and thus a security was established against the go- 
pass their laws. ‘The same objection would exist to |vernment coming to anend for the want of a con- 
a law of congress attempting to fix places, without | gress constitutionally elected. But the state legisla- 
naming them. The vagueness and uncertainty IN tures might (as many of them have) abused this 
these laws, instead of producing uniformity, would | power. ‘The general ticket has often been resorted 
cause only confusion and discrepancy in the legisla- to; districts to elect two, three, and four members, 
tion of twenty-six states of independent legislatures. | have been frequently formed; and even the constitu- 
aan aes cn section is invulnerable to all ent parts of a single district have been changed—and 
saa idPhct | hs ehns ee A . _all to give an undue advantage to the dominant fac- 

it is further objected to the exercise of this power, | tion in the different legislatures. ‘The regulations of 
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former, and the general regulations to the | 
ter,” &c. 

The undersigned think that the following proposi- 
tions are clearly made out: That this law is not un- 
constitutional, because there is nothing in it in op 
sition to the constitution; that it is not void, in con- 
sequence of not being a full execution of the power 
of congress, because the constitution permits congress 
toexercise so much of this powerat all times as itmay 
think proper; that.it is nota nullity, because it is » 
clear, intelligibie, and substantive alteration of the 
state laws, which congress had the right to make; 
and it plainly and distinctly, by its provisions, informs 
the state legislatures what they are to do to give it 
practical effect; that the state legislatures are com- 
manded by the constitution, and bound by their oath 
to support it, to divide their states respectively into 
districts, or to prescribe any other needful regulations 
to give this Jaw its effect; and that the general ticket 
regulation of New Hampshire, Georgia, Mississippi 
and Missouri, and the election of their representa- 
lives, being in opposition to this law of congress, 
which is a part of the supreme Jaw of the land, is void 
and of no effect. 


This law has received the sanction of both houses 
of congress and been approved by the executive. In 
the forms of its enactment, as well as in its provisions, 
the constitution has been strictly regarded. The 
question now is, not whether it should have passed, 
but being a part of ‘the supreme law of the land,” 
whether a branch of the power which made it will 
uphold it, or lend itself to aid certain states in its 
summary and unconstitutional overthrow. If the 
law were unwise—nay, mischievous—it would still 
be the stern duty of the house to do its part to enforce 
it; and the only remedy would be its repeal. But, 
were its policy now io issue, it could be triumphant- 
ly maintained—yea, that the passage of such a law 
has been too long delayed. It is obvious that it is 
about as much as congress should do in relation to 
manner; and that the formation of districts, the ap- 
pointment of officers, and other particular regulations 


al- 





that it has never before been attempted. Fractions 
of population, below the ratio, were never allowed 
a representative until lastcongress. Time nor place 
of holding elections has never been regulated by 
congress; but all concede that they may be. The 
parly opposed to this law has presented to the con- 
sideration of this congress a bill to regulate the time 
of electing both representatives and electors of pre- 
sident; and yet this argument of forfeiture for non 
user would deprive congress of all power over tie 
time, place, and manner of congressional elections, 
and the time of choosing electors, as i! has hereto- 
fore left the whole to exclusive state legis!ation.— 
This argument is not entitled to be reasoned. 


Among the great variety of grounds upon which 
this Jaw has been resisted, it is urged that in some of 
the states there was no session of the legislatures in- 
lervening its passage and the times of holding their 
elections, at which the state could be districted. We 


cannot conceive how that matter can be brought to) 


bear on the validity ofthe Jaw. Its constitutionality 
and obligation are in no way connected with state 


Jaws on the subject, much jess with the times of 


holding their elections; and the law is to have its ef- 
fect independent of all such considerations. But as 
an argument of inconvenience it bas very little force. 
About half the states hold their elections during the 
year preceding the beginning of the congressional 
terms; the other states during the previous year.— 
Congress could not at any time pass sucha law, 
Withoul causing some inconvenience to some of the 


states; but the least amount would be produced by) 


passing it at the firstsession. This law was enacted 
during the first session of the Jast congress; and be- 
tween ils passage and the commencement of the 


present session, it is believed there was nota state | 


legislature which did not hold a session. It would 


then, in truth, have caused no inconvenience or ad- | 


ditional expense to any of the states to have formed 


one year to the succeeding one. but ifan extra ses. | 


| the states have ever beendiscordant, and some of them | of manner, were properly left to the state legisiatures. 
(operating with flagrant injustice. This wili be |It could be demonstrat~d that the election of repre- 
|Strong.y exemplified by an existing case. Pennsyl- | sentatives by single districts would secure a larger 
| vania, has elected by single district; New Hampshire ; and more diffusive representation of the people than 
_by general ticket. Pennsylvania, being the second | is attainable in any other mode; that, by the general 
largest state in the Union, has twenty-four represen- | ticket, six of the largest states would elect 1]9 mem- 
tatives; New Hampshire, being one of the small) bers; and seven of the free states, 113 members of 
| states, has but four. The rule that prevails in Penn- ‘the present house—and thus but little more than one- 
|sylyania has divided, or nearly: divided, her repre-j| half of their votes, forming about one-fourth of the 
sentation politically; whilst that of New Hampshire | freemen of the United Siates, would wield the popu- 
has elected her entire delegation of the same party. | lar branch of the government; that the general ticket 
| The consequence is, that on nearly all the great po- | would give the selection of candidates, and thus the 
litical questions which divide the opinion of this na-| election in fact, into the hauds ofa few active, for- 
|tion, New Hampshire probably has four times, cer-| ward and bold spirits, and the people would only 
‘tuily two-fold, as much power in the present house, | have the privilege of ratifying their caucus decrees; 
as Pennsylvania. Such contrariety of state leyisla- | that this mode in truth does not give a representation 
tion upon this subject (disturbing the fundamental | of the people, but only of state majorities, and silences 
principle of equal representation) has existed from | wholly tie voice of ail minorities,though in numbers 
the adoption of the constitution. Many states of di-| barely distinguishable from the dominant majority; 
versified and antagonist interests and politics, andeach | that it would practically change the government, 
‘having an independent legislature, would have al-| though its form and theory might continue, by making 
ways, in a greater or less degree, discrepant and un- | the popular branch, like the senate, a representation 
just election regulations. The establishment of im-|of the states—unlike the senate too, as the states 
| portant principles (just, wise, and applicable to all| would not here have equal power, but in proportion 
of them, and securing the rights of all) is the chupac- | to numbers, whereby a mere majorjty of the people 
ter of the supervision which congress ought to exer- | uf the state of New York would have more positive 
‘cise over this state legislation. ‘The minor features | power than Delaware, Rhode Island, New Hamp- 
‘aud the details should be left to the more accurate shire, Connecticut, Michigan, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
‘local information of the state legislatures. This | Mississippi, and Missouri, though in the last house 
| complex power, thus to be distributed, would, doubt-| her representation was so divided as to give her no 
less, secure its more convenient and acceptable, as; more than Rhode Island on all political questions; 
well as ils more just and proper execution, than if| that, under the next ratio, six of the free states— 
it were given up wholly either to the state legisla- | Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania. Ohio, In- 
tures or to congress. ‘hat the convention expected | diana, and Iilinois—forming a perfect cordon, in per- 
‘it to be thus exercised, is proved by the authority of | petual and increasing conflict with some of the insti- 
Mr. Madison. When the constitution was before the | tutions of the southern states, would unquestionably 








interrogated him concerning this clause thus: **He | they might at any time dissulve the government by se- 


} 
| convention of Virginia for its adoptien, Mr. Monroe | have a majority of the house of representatives; and 


|wished to know why congress had ultimate control | ceding from the house: that the safety of the small and 
the proper districts; the only consequence would hiave | 


over the time, place, and manner of the election of | slaveholding states is in the prevalence of the single 


been, throwing their election of representatives from | representalive,” &c. Mr. Madison responded upon | district principle, which would so distribute the re- 


sion of the Jegislatures of two or three states bad | 


been rendered necessary, it is no more than what las 


often occurred in giving effect to the Jaws for appor-. 


tioning representation. 

Jt 1s true that this section does not name the laws 
of any of the states, or in terms aller any of their 
provisions; nor is it necessary for any etlect that it 
should. Besides, this form is more respectful to the 
state authorities. ‘I'he legislatures of some of the 
stales incorporate into their laws regulating the elec- 
uuon of representatives a general principle. Con- 
gress, possessing the same power as the legislatures 
to alter such laws, enacts thata diflerentand incom- 
pativle principle shall prevail; and the constitutional 
provision immediately applies, and gives the latter 


this point: “Jt was thought that the regulations of | presentation of the large states among contending par- 
time, place, and manner of electing representatives | ties as practically and materially to reduce their 
should be uniform throughout the continent. Some istrength; and that the example of one or two of the 
states might regulate the elections upon principles of | large states, in adopting the general ticket, would cer- 
equality, and others might regulate them otherwise.” | tainly and speedily allure all the others from the divi- 
‘It was found impossible to fix time, place,and man- | sion and weakness of districts to the adoption of a sys- 
ner of#the elections of representatives in the consti- |tem which would preserve their indivisibility and 
tution. Jt was found necessary to leave the regula- | strength—sych a change having already taken place in 
tions of these, in the first place, to the state govern- | the election of presidential electors. These great, 
meuts, as being the best acquainted with the situa- | manifold, and dangerous abuses are not merely ideal. 
tion of the people, subject to the controf of the ge-|Some of them have occurred; the others are in the 
neral government, in order to enable it to produce | course of events, without measures of vigorous pre- 
uniformity, and to prevent jtsdissolution. And, con-/| caution. This law of congress, inflexibly executed, 
sidering the state governments and the general go- | would be a measure of decided, if not complete effi - 
vernment as distinct bodies, acting in different and|ciency. It is wiser, too, and inconceivably less dif- 
independent capacities for the people, it was thought | ficult to prevent, than it is to correct great political 








u exclusive, overruling, and paramount authority: 


that particular rexututions should be submitted to the | evils. 
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There has been seldom presented for the decision 
of any branch of the government a question of equal 
magnitude or more abiding and permanent interest; 
and it may be said, without exaggeration, that the 
nation is anxiously awaiting the decision. 

We could not contemplate the house of represen- 
tatives assaulting, and declaring a Jaw of congress 
io be void and of no effect, without the most gloomy 
forebodings. ‘The case which would authorise such 
an interposition must be flazitious indeed; but the 
American people might readily believe that the nul- 
lification of this law by the present house may be 
portentous of many such assumed cases. If this great, 
wise, Just, and sanitary measure is thus to be struck 
down, what power can stay the same arm, when, in 
the course of the successive rise and fall of parties, 
it may aim blows at other laws equally obnoxious to 
a daring, dominant, and unscrupulous faction. of a 


to pass on the validity of many laws; but, with all the 
elements of opposition and resistance that perpetual- 
ly exist to those the most wholesome, none can have 
their proper mora] force, and all may be defied, 
when the popular branch of the law-making power 
desecrates itself by joining a league for their subveg- 
sio. What a fearlul opening would such a state of 
things make for able and reckless demagogues—for 
profligate and desperate factions! How distinctly 
would it mark the corruptions of politics, the decay 
of national morals, and the impending dissolution of 
our institutious! Our abiding trust is, that the peo- 
ple will arouse, throw their betrayers from them as 
“the lion shakes the dew-drops from his mane,” and 
snatch the government and country from this hopeless 
abyss. 

The minority of the committee offer the following 
resolutions as a substitute for that recommended by 
the majority of the committee. 

Resolved, ‘That Messrs. Edmund Burke, John P. Hale, 
Moses Norris, jr., and Jolin R. Reding, sitting members 
of the huuse of represen atives from the state of New 
Hampshire; Messrs. Edward J. Black, Absalom H. 
Chappell, Howell Cobb, Hugh A. Haralson, John H. 
Lumpkin, Alexander H. Stephens, and William H. Stiles, 
sittitig members from the state of Georgia; Messrs. Wil- 
liam H. Hammett, Robert W. Roberts, Jacob ‘Thomp- 
eon, and Jiluhman M. Tucker, siting members from 
the state of Mississippi; and Messrs. Gustavus M. Bow- 
er, James B. Bowlin, James M. Hughes, John Jameson, 
and James H. Relfe, sitting members from the state of 
Missvuri, in the present congress, not having been elect- 
ed in pursuance of the constitution and law, their seats, 
severally, are hereby declared to be vacant. 

Resolved, That the speaker of this house transmit to 
the chief executive officer of the states of New Hamp- 
shire, Georgia, Mississippi. and Missouri, respectively, a 
copy of the preceding reselntion 

GARRETT DAVIS, 
WILLOUGHBY NEWTON, 
ROBERT C. SCHENCK. 
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SENATE. 

Fepruary 15. A bill was debated, having for its 
object certain repairs of the Pennsyvania Avenue. 
Amended and passed. 

After an executive session, the senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 16. Tariff. The senate resumed the 
consideration of the report from the committee on 
finance. : 

Mr.. Phelps, of Vt. arose and addressed the senate 
at some length. Without having se@ncluded, he 
yielded the floor andthe senate adjourned till the 
19th. 

Fesruary 19. Oregon. Mr. Archer from the 
committee on foreign relations reported a_ bill for 
the purchase of 1500 copies of a work by Robert 
Greenhow at a rate not exceeding $2 per copy. 

Mr. Benton was opposed to this system, begun said 
he as far back as 1822, of purchasing books for 
members of congress. What was the proposition? 
To give a clerk a salary of $1500 a year, and pay 
him also for copying extracts from the books of his 
own offices. 

Mr. Archer, said, if the senator from Missouri was 
perfectly familiar with the Oregon subject every 
other senator was not. This compilation had requir- 
ed the laborious exploration of authors in various 
languages, and was important in the present pub- 
lic inquisition as to the Oregon. 

Mr. Benton thought the library apfPopriation 
would be the more proper source for any proposed 
literary expenses. 

Mr. Buchanan, said he was a member of the com- 
mittee that reported the proposition, and he con. 
Curred in it, but not for the sake of distribution 
among members (as he never had taken and never 
would take one of the books distributed) but for the 


public information. He would never agree to re-| be found, would justify his apprehension and com- 


a a a ene tee ee ae 





li :qui-h asingle foot of Oregon. Our claim to that! mitment for trial if the crime or offence had there 
territory could be sustained by the treaty of Utrech | been committed. According tothe laws of England 
only as far asthe 49th degree. If we rested our} proper, there is no donbt that an indictment found, 
claim on discovery, it would not extend beyond the | as in the case of the Florida slaves, would authorise 
valley of the Oregon. But if our claim is good, as | the arrest and commitment for trial of the accused. 
this book showsus, itis te rest on the old Spanish} Whether the same laws prevail in the colonies or 
claim. ‘This work presents translated copies of old not, 1 have no certain means of determining, al- 
Spanish voyages and documents, proving their title | though it is presumed that itdoes. But as, by the 
and thus also ours by abundant testimony up to 549) treaty, the law of the place where the accused may 
40‘ to a certainty, and beyond that, but for our trea-| be found gives the rule, it cannot be justly assumed, 
ty with Russia. Mr. Greenhow had exhausted his| in the case of the Florida slaves, that the stipulations 
pecuniary means in making the completion and pub-/| of the treaty have not been observed, unless it shall 
lication, and he thought its matter should be depo-| be considered tnat the British act of parliament con- 
sited in every state library, and diffused among the | tains provisions in contravention of it, and that that 


people. /actextends tothe Bahamas. At all events, so far 
Mr. Archer would propose to strike out the clause | as the case immediately under consideration is con- 


for its distribution among members of congress. The | cerned, it would seem proper not to take any defini- 
day? It is true the house isnot the tribunal which is | 


country however ought to have the benefit of its’ tive action upon the subject until an answer shall be 


contents. | received to my letter to Mr. Everett of the 28th day 
Mr. Benton was still opposed. Congress in 1840) of November last.” 


had had printed a former work by this same| Mr. Evans from the finance committee reported a 
gentleman, of 250 pages, and was thentold that that) bill for the remission of duty on ready prepared bars 
would contain all necessary information. He re-| of railroad iron for five ensuing years, and for the 
garded this repetition in calling for government pa-, re-payment of duties paid for any such bars imported 
tronage, as a system of depredation. As to the cha-| since July 1832, ifsuch have since been actually laid 
racter of our title to the Oregon, there was a much | down for use. Also reported back without amend- 
broader and clearer claim than any mentioned in| ment, the bill for paying commissions to the agents 
this book, on which we rested. We settled the ter-| or attorneys of persons obtaining awards under trea- 
ritory. The settlement of it was the basis of our) ties made lately with foreign powers. 

claim. He could show that our settlement wasofa! Turiff. Mr. Bates, of Mass., arose and addressed 
date prior to that of the British. The British rapier! the senate for two and a half hours. 

saw or heard of the Oregon till we discovered it,and{ After a few remarks from Mr. McDuffie, the sen- 
put the badge of our sovereignty upon it. Then | ate acjourned. 

Great Britain jumped down upon, and now she was | 


going to fight out her claim. He would assure gen- | HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
tlemen that we were not going to have another | 


Wepnespay, Iss. 14. ‘The vote on adopting the 
Northeastern boundary question of this. It was not) resolutions oilered by Mr. Dromgoole as a substitute 


another Massachusetts and Maine question. 





was to be no trembling and yielding in this case, as 
there was in the former one. No trembling hearts 
were to be found in the west. 
question, and the west had a regard for national ho- 
nor. National honor was at stake, the loss of which 
could not be compensated by any small advantages to 
be obtained by a treaty. The senators from Virgin- 
1a had made a speech for him on this subject, and he 
would make another for himself before long. I have 
my rights here (said Mr. B.) as an American sena- 


| 
This was a western | 


There | for those reported by the committee on elections, on 


| the case of the inembers elected in 4 states bv gen- 
| eral ticket were as follows: : 

YEAS —Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Beardslev, 
| Benton. Bidlack, E. J. Black, James Black, James A. 
| Black, Black we.i, Bossier, Bowér, Bowlin, Jacob Brink- 
-erhoff, Brodhead, Aaron V. Brown, W. Brown, 
| Burke, Burt. Caldwell, Carey, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, 
| Augustus A. Chapman, Chappell, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, 
| Cross, Cullom Dana, Daniel. R. D. Davis. J. W. Davis, 
| Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Dromgucle, Duncan, Dun- 
lap, Kilis, Eliner, Farlee, Ficklin, Foster, French, Byram 


tor, and { have my duties to perform, without any | Green, Hale, Hamlin, Hammett, Haralson, Hays, Hen- 
reference to the coming or going of special minis- | ley. Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houstun, Hubard, Hubbell 
ters. The movements of the special ministers will| Hughes, Hungerford, James B. Hunt, C J. IAgersoll, C. 
not alter my position and my duties here. I care no- | Lea gc ehua A. Johnson, Kennedy, Preston King, 
thing for the special mission. Before long | will} Se ee. howe st ig ea ae Lumpkin, 
make a speech on the Oregon question for myself. | M C hen be Ml ') Maclav, McClelland, McCiernand, 
> lem McConnell, McDowell, McKay, Matthews, Moore 
Mr. Buchanan rose to make some remarks, whien,| } Mortis, M . Narvie ot a : 
, , . J. Morris, Murpuy, Norris, Owen, Parmenter, Pavne, 

on motion, the subject was dropped for the present. 


| Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Purdy, Rathbun, D.S. Reid 
Tariff. Mr. Phelps arose and addressed the sen-| Rediny, Relfo, Rhett,Ritter, Robinson, Russell, St. John, 


ate, and in continuation and conclusion of his re-| Saunders, Thomas H. Seymour. David L. Sevmour, 
marks on yesterday. | Si nous, Simipson, Slidell. Jno. T. Smith, Thomas Smith, 

The senator from Missouri, expressed a wish to| Buobert Sint h. Steenrod, Stetson, J. Stewart, Sules,Stone, 
follow in the debate, but for the present, at the suz- | Stoug, Sykes. ‘Taylor, ‘Thompson. Tibbatis, Tucker, 


gestion of Mr. Evans, the subject was laid on the, 
table. The senate adjourned. 

Fesruary 20. Mr. Miller, from the district com- | 
mittee, reported a bill to re-charter the banks of 
this District until 1854. The bill provides that 
whenever the banks shall suspend specie payments, 
they shall go into a state of liquidation. The courts 
of the District are required tosee that this provi 
sion is carried into effect. 

Mr. Buchanan gave notice that when the bill 
should come up for consideration, he would move to 
re-commitil for the purpose of amending it so that 
the stockholders shali be liable for the bills in circu- 
tion. 

Mr. Archer offered a resolution, which lies over, 
calling for information as to whether our navy has 
not been used for the promotion of the slave trade, 
also for correspondence with the Portuguese minister. 

Mr. Tappan introduced a joint resolution so to 
amend the constitution as to limit the term of ser- 
vice of the judges of the superior and inferior 
courts. It lies over. : 

The bill appropriating $40,000 for the improvement 


of Pennsylvania Avenue was read a third time, pass--. 


ed and sent to the house. 

The bill for the relief of the survivors of those 
lust in the Grampus was read twice and referred to 
the naval committee. 

The senate then adjourned. 


Fesruary 21. Negro fugitives to the Bahamas. The 
President of the senate laid before that body a com- 
munication from the president of the United States, 
made in answer to a call of the 31st ultimo. 

The secretary says ‘‘that by the tenth article of the 
treaty persons charged with the enumerated crimes 
are notto be delivered up, except upon such evi- 
dence of criminality as, accogding to the laws of the 











place where the fugitive or persons so charged shall 


Wentwroth, Wiheatun, Williams, Wilkins, Joseph A. 
Wright, Yost—127, 


NAYS—-Messrs. Ashe, Baker, Barringer, Belser, 


Boyd, Millon Brown, J. Browa, Campbell, Ctultcn, 
Clinoh, Clingman, Collamer, Cranston, Garret:, Davis, 
| Deberry. Dellet, Dickey, Dickinson, Florence, Foot, W. 
| Green, Grinne!, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Hudsun, Wash- 
| ington Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, P. B. Johnson, 
| George W. Jones, Daniel P. King, Mclivaine, Marsh, 
{Sdward Joy Morris, Morse, Morseley, Nes, Newton, 
| Klisha R. Potrer, Ramsey, Charles M. Read, Rock well, 
| Rogers, Sample, Scheuck, Senter, Severance. Caleb B. 
| Smith, Stephens. Summers, Tilden, Vance, Vanmeter, 
| Vin‘ongWhite, Weothrop—57. 
On the first of Mr. Dromgoole’s resolutions affirm- 
ing the right of the members generally, who were 
| elected by the district system to their seats, the only 
names in the negative were Richard D. Davis, and J. 
R. Ingersoll, 2. In the affirmative were 128 votes, 
nearly the same names as in the affimative above. 
The vote on Mr. Edmund Burke’s right to his seat, 
that gentleman's name being firston the listof those 
whose seats were disputed, was 


Y f&AS—Messrs. Anderson, Atkinson, Beardsley, 
Benton, Bidlack, Edward J Black, James Black, Jamies 
A. Black, Blackwell, Bossier, Bower, Bowlin, Boyd, Ja- 
cov Brinkerhoff, Broadhead, Aaron V. Brown, Wm. J. 
Brown, Burt, Caldwell, Cary, Catlin, Reuben Chapman, 
Augustus A. Chapman, Chappeil, Clinton, Cobb, Coles, 
Cross, Culiom., Dana, Damel, Richard D. Davis, JS. Ww, 
Davis, Dawson, Dean, Dillingham, Douglass, Dromgoo'e, 
Dunear, Dudtap. Ellis, Elmer, Parke, Ficklin, Foster, 
Frene!, Byram Green, Hale, Hamlin, Hammett, Haral- 
son, Hays, Herrick, Hoge, Hopkins, Houston, Bubard, 
Hubhei!, Hughes, Hungerfoid, James B. Hunt Charks 
J. Ingersoll, Jameson, Cave Johnson, Andrew Johnson, 
Geo. W. Jones, Kennedy, Preston. King, Labranche, 
Leonard, Lucas, Lumpkin, Lyon, McCauslen, Maclay, 
McClelland, McClernand, MeCounell, McDowell, Mc - 
Kay, Mathews, Moore, Juseph Morris, Murphy, Norris, 
|Owen, Parmenter, Payne, Emery D. Potter, Pratt, Pur- 
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ras heres aaacneeenlinandng-rd-aneck ws Sake 
dy, Rathbun, David S. Reid, Reding, Relfe, Rhett, Rit- 
ter, Robinson, Russell, St. John, Saunders, Thomas H. 
Sevinonr, David L. Seymour, Simmons, Simpson, Sli- 
dell, John T. Smith, Thomas Smith, Robert Smith, 
Steenrod, Stetson, John Stewart, Stiles. Sione, Strong, 
Svkes, T'aylor. Thompson, Tibbatts, Tucker, Weller, 
Wentworth, Wheaton, Williams, Wilkins, Woodward, 
Jos. A. Wright, Yost—123. - 
NAYS—Messrs. Adams. Ashe, Baker. Barringer, 
Parnard, Belser, Milton Brown, Jeremiah Brown, Buf- 
fington, Campbell, Carroll. Chilton, Clingman, Collamer, 
Cranston, Garrett Davis, Deberry, Dellet, Dickey, Dick- 
inson, Fish, Florence, Foot, Frick, Giddings, Willis 
Green. Grinnell, Grider, Hardin, Harper, Holmes, Hud- 
son, Washingion Hunt, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Jenks, 
Perley B. Johnson, Daniel P. King, Kirkpatrick, MclIl- 
vaine, Marsh, Edward J. Morris, Morse, Moseley, Nes, 
Newton, Paterson, Peyton, Elisha R. Potter, Ramsey, 
Rayner, Chas. M. Reed, Rockwell, Rogers, Sample, 
Schenck. Senter, Severance, Albert Smith, C. B. Smith, 
Summers. Thomasson. Tilden, Tyler, Vance, Vanmeter, 


Vinton,. White. Winthrop —68. 
The yeas and nays on each name from N. Hamp- 


shire and Georgia, were taken with a similar result 
the number answeringito the divisions gradually fal- 
ling off. 

The house adjourned. , 

Tuurspay, Fes. 15. The members from Missis- 
sipp1 were together declared elected by 97 to 55, 
those from Missouri by 106 yeas, to 63 nays. 

Mr, Dromgoole moved the following— 

Further resolved, That the elections of members to 
the honse of representatives of the 238th congress, held 
respectfully in the states of New Hampshire, Georgia, 
Mississippi, and Missouri, at the times, places and in the 
manner prescribed by the legislatures of said states, are 
valid, notwithstanding the second section of the act en- 
titled “an act for the apportionment of representatives 
among the several states, according to the sixth census,” 
approved June 25th, 1842. 

The Speaker decided that it was out of order in 
consequence of the previous call for the previous 
question which put an end toall further consideration 
of the matter. 

Mr. D. then moved a suspension of the rules to 
enable him to offer it. Rejected by yeas 111, nays 
62, not two thirds. . 

Mr. .4. V. Brown, moved a suspension of the rules 
in order to submit the motion thal the committee of 
the whole be discharged from the consideration of 
the bill to repeal the second section of the appor- 
tionmentlaw. By yeas 102, nays 73, not two thirds, 
the house refused to suspend. : 

Treaty of Washington. Mr Levy offered a resolu- 
tion requiring the secretary of state, if compatible 
with public interests to furnish this house with such 
information as may be in possession of that depart- 
ment respecting the late demand on the British gov- 
ernment for the surrender of certain fugitive crimi- 
nals from Florida under the 10th article of the trea- 
ty of Washington. Acopted. 

” Intoxicating liquor in the Capitol. Mr. Hale asked 
leave to offer a resolution touching the flagrant eva- 
sion of 19th joint rule. Objected to. The house 
adjourned. = 

Farivar, Fes. 16. Mr. Winthrop introduced Mr. 
J.P. Kennedy, member ‘elect from the state of Ma- 
ryland, who was qualified and took his seat. ; 

A bill consenting to the sale or transfer of-certain 
salt spring lands heretofore granted to the state of 
Michigan was taken up and passed. 

Massachusetts resolutions. Mr. Gilmer rose and ask- 
ed leave to make a report. It was, he said, a report 
from a portion of the select committee to whom had 
been referred the resolutions of the legislature of 
Massachusetts, proposing an amendment to the fede 
yal constitution. It hed been a Jeng time since the 
subject had been referred to the committee. This 
morning they had come to the conclusion, #1 @ deli- 
berate vote, that it was inexpedicnt ior congress to 
recommend the amendment to the constitution pro- 
posed by the commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


The committee had also adopted a resolution autho- 
rizing any member or members ol it to assign, at their 
own itme, their reasons, in the shape of an argumenta- 
tive report to the house, sustaining the conclusion to 
which the committee had come. Under this autho- 
rity of the committee he therefore now asked leave 
of the house to report the views of a portion of the 
members of the committee. 

The Speaker. 1t can be done only by ganeral con- 
sent. 

No objection being made— 

Mr. Gilmer presented the report, and moved that 
it be laid on the table. 

He believed, he said, that other reports might be 
expected from members, and probably it would 
not be entirely fair in him to ask that this report 
should be printed in advance ofthe others. He pro- 

osed, therefore, that the report should be laid on the 
table, to be printed or considered with the others 
when they should come in. ; 

Mr. Giddings said that, with the understanding that 
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the report was presented as the views of two mem- 
bers of the committee, he should not object. 

The report was laid on the table. 

Rules of ithe house. The house resumed the consi- 
deration of the report of the select committee re- 
specting the 25th (2Ist rule.) 

Mr. Severance addressed the house in opposition to 
the rule. 

Mr. Campbell next obtained the floor, but the sub- 
ject was laid over until to-morrow. 

A message from the president, announced his sig- 
nature of the bill refunding Jackson’s fine. 

Grampus. The bill for the relief of relatives of 
the crew of the Grampus was taken up, the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. Frick ia favor of “brothers 
and sisters, if there be no parent,” &c. was rejected 
66 nays to 62 yeas, and the bill then passed by yeas 
110, nays 67. 

The house adjourned. 

Sarurnay, Fes. 17. Rules of the house. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of S. C., addressed the honse in favor of the 25th 
rule and in reply to several of its opponents. 

Mr. Burt, of 8. C., next obtained the floor, and the 
subject was laid over until to-morrow. 


After some progress with the private calendar, the, 


house adjourned. 

Monpay, Fes. 19. Petitions. Mr. Adams, pre- 
sented amongst others, a petition from inhabitants of 
Western Pennsylvania and Ohio, praying for an 
amendment to the constitution clearly and explicitly 
acknowledging God as the sovereign of the universe; 
for submission to the Lord Jesus Christ; for an ac- 
knowledgment of the scriptures as the paramount 
law; and for the rescinding of all enactments which 
violate the law of God. 

The question of reception being raised, was laid 
on the table. 

Mr. Burke presented a very long memorial from 
the “democratic” members of the general assembly 
of Rhode Island, touching the recent political trou- 
bles in that state, praying, amongst other things, for 
an inquiry into the power of the president to inter- 
fere therein, as he had claimed to do; also, praying 
congress to call for copies of all correspondence and 
documents; to institute an inquiry into the right to 
their seats in this house of the members from Rhode 
Island; and praying that congress would guaranty a 
republican constitution to that state, &c. 

Mr. B. moved the reference of the memorial to a 
select committee of five, and demanded the previous 
question on the motion. By ayes 76, noes 62, there 
was a second. 

Mr. Cranston asked the yeas and nays on ordering 
the main question, which were ordered. 

Mr. Burke modified his motion so as to direct the 
printing of the memorial, and, after some further 
conversation, said he would further modify it so as 
to refer to the committee of elections, and not to the 
select committee, that portion which related to the 
seats of the members from Rhode Isiand. 

The Speaker said these modifications were not in 
order, the previous question having been demanded. 

Mr. Saunders moved that the memorial be laid on 
the table. Negatived, by yeas 35, nays 144. 

The question recurring on ordering the main ques- 
tion— 

Mr. Adams suggested to Mr. Burke so to modify his 
motion as to enlarge the number of the committee. 

The Speaker said the modification could only be 
made by general consent. 


The question “shall the main question be now tak- 
en?” was put, and the result was yeas 103, nays 69. 

The main question was then taken and decided in 
the afiirmative, and the memorial thus referred to a 
select committee of five members; and it was ordered 
to be printed. 

‘The call of the states having been gone through 
with, the speaker on motion of Mr. Parmenter, was 
ordered to supply the vacancy in the naval commit- 
tee occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Wise, now 
minister to Brazil. 

Mr. Holmes, moved that the house, when it adjourn, 
stand adjourned tomeet on Wednesday next, in order 
to afford an opportunity for the members to visit the 
Princeton. Carried, and the house adjourned. 

Wepnespay, Fes. 21. Mr. Wethered, member 
elect from Maryland was introduced by Mr. Kennedy, 
qualified, and took his seat. 

Presidential elections proposed to be held simultaneous- 
ly, throughout the Union. Mr. Duncan, of Ohio, pre- 
sented (on leave) a memorial from citizens of Ohio 
asking congress to provide a law by which the elec- 
tion of electors for president and vice president 
should take place upon one day in all the states of 
the Union. ‘The memorial was read. 


A proposition having been submitted for this object 
in the early part of the session, and referred to the 
committce of the whole on the state of the Union, 

Mr. Duncan moved that the committee be dis- 
charged from this subject. 


The motion prevailed. 


& 





———_— 
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Mr. D. then moved that it be made the specia! 
order of the day for Wednesday next. 

s Mr. Drongoole (in consequence of the appropria- 
tion bill,) moved a week from Wednesday or two 
weeks from to-day. 

The motion prevailed—ninety-five voting in the 
affirmative, noes not counted. 

Postage. Resolutions were presented from the 
Kentucky legislature, for reducing , the rates of post- 
age. 

Judiciary committee. On motion, the place of M; 
Wilkins, (as chairman of the committee on the jy. 
diciary,) was ordered to be filled by the speaker. ” 


Rules of the house. Mr. Burt, of S. C., arose in 
defence of the institution of slavery, and adverted 
to a remark made some days since by Mr. Beardsley 
that ‘‘as to slavery in the abstract he presumed there 
was but one opinion throughout the Union, whether 
in the north, the west, or the south.” The Opinions 
of the south on this subject, said Mr. Burt, were 
well known at the formation of the constitution, and 
he claimed as just a right to speak now for the peo- 
ple of the south, as the gentleman whose medium of 


uestion of slavery he had but little regard for,— 
vongress had nothing to do with the municipal insti- 
futions of any state, and it was offensive in any 
to inquire what were the opinions of the south on’ 
question purely domestic. The south held it to be 
utter impertinence for any one from any quarter to 
dare question that institution. The gentleman had 
admitted that it was immaterial what opinions were 
held in regard to it, whether at the south or else. 
where, because congress had and pretended to have 
no jurisdiction over the subject within the states.— 
If so, why was the subject introduced here? Mr. B. 
should give just offence to his constituents, and incur 
his own disesteem. if le could be induced ever to 
vindicate on this floor any institution of his state; but 
he would say that language was impotent to express 
the utter scorn and contempt with which the south 
regarded the miserable upstart huckstering morality 
of the north, in her attempt to hold up the institu. 
tions of the south to the contempt and reprobation of 
the world. As her representative here, he cast back, 
in her name, every word and epithet of offence which 
northern members were consious of having used in 
debate with regard to the institution. 


Mr. Beardsley understood the gentleman as being 
pleased to hold the remark made by him, that on the 
subject of slavery in the abstract there was, as there 
could be, but one opinion in every quarter of the 
Union, north, west, or south, as an impertinent re- 
mark. Was that what he was to understand? 

Mr. Burt. I dare say. 


Mr. Beardsley thought it very strange, indeed, that 


pies to the opinions of the south on the abstract 
Z 


j;aremark of this kind should be indulged in by a 


irember on that floor. Really! that because a gen- 
tleman chose to state what he believed to be the 
upinions of the men of the north on slavery, or on 
any other subject, they were to be charged with im- 
pertinence! He threw back the charge! Jt was a 
strange time of day, truly, when, to say that touch- 
ing slavery inthe abstract there was but one opinion, 
was to be interpreted as an impertinent interlerence 
with a domestic question. Mr. B. had carefully avoid- 
ed the subject of slavery. Throughout the whole 
tenor of his remarks he had tenderiy avoided touch- 
ing upon it in any way, for it was no concern of his. 
He had done so, not because he was not at liberty to 
speak of it just as freely as he chose to speak, but 
because he did not choose. 


Here Mr. Payne interfered, and wished to know 
of the chagrewhether it was competent for a gentic- 
man to take up in this manner the time of another 
gentleman who was entitled to the floor, and whose 
time of speaking was limited? 

The Chair reminded Mr. P. that the gentleman on 
the floor had expressly yielded it to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. Payne still persevering in his remonstrance— 

Mr. Beurdsley said to him, | know my business. 

Mr. Payne. 1 doubt if you do. 

Here some sensation arouse, and cries of order were 
heard. 

Mr. Burt. I presume the gentleman is satisfiec. 

Mr. Beardsley. Certainly. 

Mr. Burt resumed, and said that, whoever used 
such epithets as had been applied to the institution 
of slavery, he denounced here, and held himself re- 
spensible for what he said, elsewhere. He had ap 
plied the term impertinent to remarks which the 
gentle had so unnecessarily introduced. 

Mr. Beardsley. What was that you said? , 

Mr. Burt. 1 said that] held myself responsible 
for my words, elsewhere. He here repeated that the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Beardsley) had used 
expressions which had no foundation. If this re- 





mark was offensive, he left it to the person offend- 
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ed to seek his redress. The gentleman had @enounc-| marched to the swampsof Carolina te defend the 
masters from the insurgents; and, still further, that 


ed the institution of slavery—no, perhaps not de- 
nounced it, but he had spoken disrespectfully of an 
institution with which he (Mr. B.) and his constitu- 
ents were identified—an institution in the midst of 
which he had grown up, and one to which the state 
he in part represented attributed much that was 
illustrious in her history and ennobling in her condi- 





tion. And he would say to all who catered for the! with allowing the importation of slaves, and thus, 


shouts of a mob, that they might address to such 
hearers whatever was suited to their taste, but he 
protested against their bringing into this house the 
slanders of their hustings. 

The whole argument against the rule rested on the 
assumption that congress had jurisdiction over the 


gard to it. 


Jaws of Virginia and Maryland at the time of their 


ceding the ten miles square, and the conditions of | it as a public pledge that the north retained their 
the cession; and the argument on that ground was_/ faith and meant to keep it inviolate. 
unanswerable: it was yet unanswered, and so itever ern gentlemen did not mean to violate their engage- 
The vagrant ‘fiend of mischief ments, why seek to abolish the rule? If they never 
would, under the peaceful inoffensive guise of zeal intended to grant the petitions of the abolitionists 


would remain. 


for the right of petition, had declared an infamous 
war of plunder on the south, driven, as it had been, 





confederate with the northern states on these terms. 
subject of slavery; and it had been conceded that,if| But how had they been regarded? 
it had not, then the rights of the citizen were not! had passed a law to defeat, as far as in her power, 
abridged by refusing to receive his petitions in re-| the fulfilmentof the stipulation. 


The debate so far had been confined to eda similar law, and New York had done nearly the 
abolition within the District of Columbia, and the same, though she had not gone quite so far. 
power of congress was said to rest on its right toex- had occurred of negro thieves taking refuge in all 
clusive jurisdiction in all cases within the District. those states, but in what single instance had tiey 
But this had been controverted on the ground of the | ever been given up? 


congress to speak out. 
from the covert of the constitution, under which it) plishment of the nefarious purposes of these fanatics 
had vainly sought shelter—but which, with parici-| Jet it say so plainly and encourage them by receiving 


the eontemporaneous discussions at the adoption of 
the constitution. > 


in case of foreign invasion, the same thing should 
happen. On these points he once more referred to 


He here pressed the northern representatives with 
the obligations thus contracted, and reproached them 
from mercenary motives, assenting to the continued 
existence of what they denounced as an abominable 
traffic. 

The south, he said, reposing with confidence ina 
faith which had then never been broken, agreed to 
Massachusetts 


Vermont had pass- 


Cases 


In reference to this 25th rule, the south regarded 


And if north- 


why receive them? Justice to the south required 
If it looked to the accom- 








The pension bill, for the ensuing year, was then ta- 
ken up. 

Mr. C. Johnson, moved to amend it by adding an 
additional proviso that no person in the receipt of a 
salary from the government should at the same time 
receive a pension; and on suggestion from Mr. Brin- 
kerhoff, Mr. J. then modified it so as to confine its 
operation to army and navy officers, who were in re- 
ceipt of pay as such and of pensions at the same 
time. 

Mr. Adams opposed the amendment and cited the 
case of Captain Jones, (whose services in California 
he did not approve of,) who was wounded in the late 
war, as richly deserving his pension therefor. 

Mr. J. R. Ingersoll, cited the case of Lieutenant 
Charles Morris, now Commodore on the Mediterra- 
nean station, who was wounded in the action of the 
Guerriere and Constitution, as being justly entitled to 


both salary and pension. 


Mr. Cave Johnson said he thought this prohibition 
ought to be limited to officers of the army and navy. 
These gentlemen, who were so much complimented 
for their gallantry and bravery, had been hanging 
upon congress from year to year until our officers in 
the army and navy were better paid than any in the 
world. If gentlemen were able to do their duty for 
what they received, $4,500 every year, besides their 
rations, he could not conceive why they should be 
pensioned also. He referred to the act of 1838, by 


which the pay of these officers had been greatly in- 


creased, and said the pay of lieutenants in the navy 





dal hand, it sought to destroy——now, timidly, mean- | their petitions. 


ly, like some guilty thing, skulked at last behind the 


He replied to the suggestion that the abolitionists 


obsolete rules and abandoned practice of a British | of the north constituted too insignificant a faetion to 
house of commons. But it had been dragged even| deserve the notice of the south; this he denied.— 
| They come here proclaiming that they numbered 


from that last miserable retreat. 


Mr. B. held it to be time that the north, the west, | thirty thousand at the polls, and boasted of their daily | 


was infinitely better than that of any member upon 
this floor. He was not willing that this amendment 
should apply to revolutionary officers, who were able 
to be postmasters for example, or to perform the du- 
ties of clerks; but to the officers of the army and 
navy, who were receiving such extraordinary sums, 
he thought it should apply. 

Mr. Holmes thought the amendment was the exhi- 


and the south should review these stipulations, now! increasing numbers. They had inscribed upon their | bition of a cold-blooded parsimony. 


so ferociously assailed. 


From these stipulations he standard the infamous motto of rapine and blood:— 


Mr. Brinkerhoff remarked that gentlemen who 


contended, and was prepared to prove, not only that| “Slavery is to be abolished; it 1s to be abolished if) were opposed to this amendment seemed to suppose 


congress had no power to abolish slavery, but that 
it did not possess a function that was not intended to 
rrotect and to sustain it. To this demonstration he 
Invited the attention of the north, and particularly of 


; 


the “Old Thirteen,” whose stars were still found on | 


the national banner. 
sion in the constitution allowing the importation of 
slaves up to the year 1808. 


lic called them to the provi-’ 


‘There _was no subject | 


not sup 


rted by the constitution, and so much the | that it proposed to take away all compensation from 


more if it is.” They had enlisted the powerful en-| these men. This was not the case. If this amend- 
gine of the press; they have invoked the aid of the | ment was acopted, these men were not. left without 
pulpit; and now they aimed at wielding that most | support, without salary, but were still in the receipt 


powerful of all the engines of revolution, debate 
in this hall; and with clamorous voices demanded 


that its rules of proceeding should be framed to meet 


which had caused more direct and strenuous contlict | 


al the time of the adoption of the constitution than 


the entire subject of slavery; but the south took her | 


position in regard toit, and the north had finally | 


yielded. 
Mr. B. here quoted extensively from the debates in 


the convention, occasionally commenting as he pro-| 


ceeded. He referred to the vote of Massachusetts 
especially, as having been in favor of the continu- 
ance of the slave trade, (on interested grounds;) and 
how, then, could the gentleman from Massachusetts 

(Mr. Winthrop) pronounce the petty trade carried on 
in this District as “inhuman” and “abominable?” He 
left itto the gentleman to say whether in such lan- 
guage he was not reflecting upon and denouncing his 
own state. 

_ Mr. Winthrop (the floor being yielded for explana- 
tion) said the words to which the gentleman had al- 
luded were not his, but borrowed from John Ran- 
dolph, who had employed them in reference to traf- 
fic in slaves, in a bill introduced by him into this 
house, (and which Mr. W. quoted.) 


Mr. Burt next adverted to the clause in the con- 
stitution requiring the return by the free states of 
runaway slaves. This he contended was a conces- 
Sion in favor of slavery. ‘The slaveholding states 
were by this article placed on better ground than 
they had been before, and they demanded this in the 
nature of a treaty stipulation, to be inserted in the 
terms of the confederacy in relation to their slave 
property. He quoted the provision, and in com- 
menting on it insisted that it enjoined a distinct un- 
equivocal recognition that their property in these 
slaves should be acknowledged and respected in all 
the other states of the Union. Then came the sti- 
Pulation that slave property should constitute an 
element of southern representation on the floor of 
congress. On this point also the southern states had 
taken their ground, and on this point also the north 
had, after strenuous opposition, ultimately yielded. 
Here Mr. B. again read at considerable length from 
the debates in the convention. 

_ Another stipulation was that fugitives from jus- 
tice should be delivered up. ‘This had special refe- 
rence to the protection of slave property, and the 
northern states had pledged their faith that persons 
Violating the laws of southern states in regard to ne- 
gro stealing should be given up. Besides all this, it 
was covenanted that, in case of a servile insurrec- 
tion at the south, the militia of the north should be 


‘ed and laid on the table of the house, they would 





‘every department of the government had sacredly 


their infamous dogmas. And was this a contempti- 
ble faction—a petty clique? They proclaimed their 
object to be the abolition of slavery upon earth, and 
with an utter want of patriotism they even appealed 
to British agencies in accomplishing it. They open- 
ly avowed that, should their petitions even be receiv- 


not be content; and under that avowal was the south 
to be deluded by assurances that if petitions should 
once be received, all clamor would be over, and all 
the different sections of the country happily united? 

It was time this agitation shuuld cease. The south 
asked of their friends in the north and the west not 
to lend themselves to the fou] purposes of such a com- 
bination. On this subject she had a right to speak. 
She well knew the character of her property; she 
knew it when she came into tke confederacy, and 
therefore it was that she demanded guaranties from 
the north. She told the north that these petitions, 
if encouraged, would jead to southern insurrection. 
The south, if she must meet the horrible crisis, was 
not afraid to meet it; but she asked congress not to 
prostitute its power to assail an institution which 


bound itself to maintain. 


A member from Maine had told this house that the 
north would never be satisfied till slavery sould be 
abolished in this district of Columbia. Mr. B. would 
tell that gentleman and al] others that when that 
measure was discussed ior adoption in this hall, it 
would be the Jast subject the American congress 
would discuss here. ‘I'he south would regard it as a 
declaration of war, and treat it accordingly. When 
that scene came to be witnessed within these walls, 
he told the member from Maine that even he would 
not find security in his obscurity at the north from 
the storm that, once roused, would rage beyond con- 
trol. He trusted in God, if they must witness a ser- 
vile insurrection springing out of this horrible agita- 
tion at the north, that its leaders would come to the} 
aid of their beloved allies at the south, and he would 
now tell them in the name of all the south that not 
a wreck or remnant should ever return to tell the 
story of their disaster. 

When Mr. B. had concluded, the speaker gave the 
floor to Mr. Dellet, and the subject was laid over un- 
ti] to-morrow. 

The Indian appropriation bill, was taken up in com- 
mittee, variously amended, and then laid aside to be 
reported to the house, and aflerwards taken up and 


‘of magnificent salaries—of salaries higher than were 
| paid any of the state officers, higher than that of the 
‘governor of Ohio, and three or four times as much 
/as those of the judges of the supreme court of Ohio, 
| who labored for fifteen or sixteen hours a day the 
| year round. 

The sympathies of some gentlemen seemed con- 
fined to the higher walks of life exclusively. He 
was willing to continue magnificent pay for them.— 
But he was not willing to give them double and triple 
pay, more particularly while our poor soldiers and 
poor sailors, who had no commission, no friends, no 
home, not even where to Jay their heads, were shut 
oul of congress with scarcely a pittance, and while 
the three, or four, or six, or eight dollars it was pro- 
posed to give them had been refused, unless they had 
actually sutfered violence or received wounds in the 
service. He hoped the house would retain some- 
thing like consistency in their action, and not con- 
fine all theic generosity to one class, while they 
manifested cold blooded parsimony (to use the ex- 
pression of the geutleman from South Carolina, Mr. 
Holmes) to another. , 

Mr. Dana, meutioning the fact that this bill refer- 
red to invalid pensioners, said it was known that the 
laws, which referred to individuals not officers, pro- 
vided that no pension could be granted unless there 
was a disability to labor; and that the grant should 
be in proportion to that disability. He asked why 
should not the same principle apply to officers that 
applied to privates? —These men upon whom this 
| provision was intended to operate were in the full 
receipt of their pay; if they were not, he agreed 
that it was proper the amount should be made up by 
pension. But if they were in the receipts of full pay, 
why should this distinction be made, the officer benz 
allowed to receive both pension and pay, while the 
private did not receive one single dollar, unless he 
was disabled from the performance of service? 


The amendment was further sustained by Messrs. 
Belser and Cave Johnson, and opposed by Messrs. 
Hardin, Seymour, of New York, Winthrop, and 
Adams. 

When, on motion of Mr. Vinton, the committee, 
ponding the question, rose and reported its action on 
the Indian appropriation bill, and its progress on the 
pension bill. 

Washington’s Birth Day. Mr. Hunt, of New York, 
moved that when the house adjourns, it shall stand 
adjourned, in respect to the memory of Washington, 
over till Thursday. 

ihe motion was received with repugnance, and 
Mr. Stetson moved to lay on the table. Decided in 











passed. 


the affirus. « ‘The house adjourned. 
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Business review. Corron.— fhe Britsh speculators 
are at length taking hold of cotton, in spite ot their va- 
pitalis s and manufacturers. By the Hibernia we have 
accounts of an advance in prices, and of very heavy 
operatiuns in the article. ‘The sales of the five weeks 
ending the 4th inst., aiuunted te 355,000 bales, against 
127 UUU bales last season. The sales of the week end- 
ing the 3d, were 109,000 bales, at an advance ot from 4 
to gd. per lb. One capitalist was in market wiih £80.- 
Q0U to invest in the urucie. The trade was alarmed.— 
(he Manchester spiuners had called a meeting for the 
6th inst. to discuss the matter, and if possible, resist the 
threatened rise of prices, and vet up a counter move- 
ment. ‘The Manchester Guardian, whose very talented 
editor is warmly in their interest, cyphers up flattering 
Statements in the same style that certain free trade edi- 
tors in New York are in the habit of doing, for the be- | 
netit of their putrons. 

Prices—London, Feb, 3. Upland inferior 54; mid- 
dling 53; fair ©; gwd fair 64; good and choice 63. New 
Orleans, inferior 6;; middling 53; fair 64; good 73; very 
choice83. Mobile about the sanie. Sea Island, s.ained 
and saw ginued 6a10; inferiur 12; middling 13; fine and | 
clean 17a24. 




















Estimated Stocks, Feb.2, 1843. 1844. 
American gabe ars. S86, 760 431,250 | 
EC a 66,330 64.200 | 
iugypuan : A : ° 21,610 22,740 | 
West India, &c. . , 16 950 8,300 | 
East ludia " » p : 91,560 98,370 | 

Total oe oe 625,260 
aken on speculatiun this year 218,400 bales. 
Ditto at the same period last year 18,600 * 


The eff ct of the news by the Hibernia upon our hold- 
ers vf coitun, has hardly been yet ascertained. Three 
transient ships were engaged at New Yurk on Mon- 
day tu take out about 5000 bules, at 7-16d. per Ib. for Li- 
\erpuol, being a decline uf jd on treight. Li is staied by 
the New York currespondeut of We U.S. Gazette, that 
prices of cotton had given way { of a cent since the ar- 
rival of the Hibernia; sales of 2000 bales affected on 
Wednesday. ‘I’his we presume was required in order 
to bring purchasersand sellers to terins. Our prices have 
been considerably in advance of Liverpool prices. | 

Trade, generany, in England, loosed exceedingly | 
cheerful. A heavy business was dving in woullens at | 
improved rates “Money is abundant, trade is brisk, | 
tue warkets are buoyant, and the great hives of indus- | 
iry in the north are alive with activity, Our export trade 
with the United States increased to a cunsiderable ex: | 
tent lust year; more so than the most sanyuine could | 
have anticipued. ‘The increase in packages was neur-} 
ly 50 per cent. over those uf 1842; and the increase in 
sterliug on cottons, lineus, wovilens, and worsteds, is 
estimated at £1,600,000, ‘To our North American pro- 
\inces the shipments were large, aud the year closed 
With unprecedentedly low stocks. ‘Lhe exports ty ihe 
West Indies were much more extensive tian those ot, 
the preceding year.” 

American provisions in England, Feb. 3. Beef—The 
stuck bad accumulated, and was adequate to jas a log 
lune. Sales had been made ata loss. although the qual- 
iy and condition of the article was inproved, yet preju- 
uices gave way slowly. and it was as yet a retail busimess. 

Pork—no arrivals. lrish continues to advance, and 
leaves room tor American. 

Hums—go vt! siowly, vut by degrees improve in re- 
putation. P 

Cheese—a Jarge business has been done: fine sorts 
wneet ready sales at improved prices, uid inierior gues off 
jreely. 

Lard—conimenced fair, but very heavy importations 
during the mouth, had utlecied the market. 

Pres. Beet per tb. in bond—U. 35. mess 422483; 
prinie 33a40s; can. mess 4Ca46s; prime 32a53s; old 20a 
¥5s. Pork—can. mess 44046; prime 4U0a42s. Bacon, 
duty paid, cwt. 20a80s. Hains—ary 44a46. Cheese— 
tine 45ad5s; mid. 38ad43s; ord. 3203853. Lard—tine 33a 
$4s; ord. Sla32s. Grease—26a30s. Butler—can, 4360s 

Imports, 4th Jan, to 3d Feb.—U82 bbls. beef; 1,120 
casks, 966 boxes cheese; 92 bbls., ¥415 keys lurd; 87 
kegs butter; 50 casks hans. ; 

stocks. London, Fw.3. American stocks now take 
their une from the American side of the ovean. No 
disposition 18 manitested tu invest in them, and most of 
the sales effected are fur American account. ‘The ag- 
gregate held here must have been reduced during the last} 
twelve months handsomely. During the last three 
:nonths of 1843, sales were made, but tur the mouth pass, 
very tew. Apprehensivns are kept alive, and voiung but 
efficient measures by such staies as Penusylvania, Ma- 
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Mas*Curistrva Gitmour, who was delivered up from 


ed 98; exchequer bills 68a69. Bank stocks have advanc- | New York for trial. accused of murdering her husband 


ed considerably, owing to the abundance of money, ad- 
ded to the report of an arrangement with the govern- 

ment for a renewal of charter, in consideration for | 
which the bank is to aid in paying off the three and a | 
half per cents, witha view of reducing their stock to | 
rie which the flush of money will enable them to ef- 

ect. 


Bank or Eneuanp. Quarterly average ending 27th 


January, 1844; 
Circulation £19.611,000 Securities £21,937 ,000 
13,172,000 Bullion 13,933,000 


De posites 
£32,783,000 £35,860,000 


Banks or tHe Crry any Strareor N. Yorn. Theit 
official annual reports are made w the Ist February, ac- 
cording to the act of April, 1842. ‘I'he better to under- 
stand operations, we attach for comparison their condi- 
tion as reported on the lst November last: 
Resources. 

Nov. 1843. 
$53,267,130 





Feb. 1844. 


Loans and discounts $58,444,293 





_- 


$113 536,652 


Total $111,614,722 

These exhibi's show an extension of nearly two millions 
within the three months, bringing i up to within $200,000 
of what it was in August last. Loans and discounts 
have been extended over five millions—much of waich 
isemployed in keeping the cotton crop from being sac- 
rificed. Deposites have increased $1,639,255; specie has 
decreased $1,416,247 and nearly four uullions since Au- 
cust, heavy sums having gone south, for the purchase of 
cotion. ‘he amvuntof notes in circulation has decreas- 
ed $500,000, 

Corn. 3.090 bushels North Carolina sold on Monday 
at New York, at 47 vents, aud 1,000 bushels Jersey at 
50, cents. 


Frovr. Prices have remained stationary for a long 
time. At New York, O.io is quoted at $4 75, Genesee 


a fraction below, and sonthern flour 85 124, 


Extensive orders tor flour came out by the Hibernia. 
but at prices limited below what the article commands in 
our ports, 


Wueat. A parcel of 30,000 bushels of wheat was so'd 
last week at Buffalo, on Canadian account, at $0 cts. 

Cleveland, Feb Gik. 30,000 bushels of wheat for 
which sv many dealers have been angling at Detro.t, has 
been caught at jast by a Canadian at 80 cenats—a sure 
hook at this time. Canadians may stand these prices 
but the cyphering is not very apparent where u Yankee 
miler would find a profit va the iuivestment. 


Woot anp tre Tarirr. The largest sales ef wool, 
says the Susquehanna Register, ever isnade in this state, 


| probably in tie United States, by the original proprietor, 


took place a few days ago in this county; upwards of 
300 bales! And we noticed the weight on the bales, as 
they passed the Choconut on sleighs, en their way to 
New York, to be from 100 te 180 puunds each. We 
understand that the purchase was made by Mr. Grant, 
a manutacturing house of Ithaca, N. Y., uf the estate 
of the late Robert H. Ross, of Silver Lake, at 31 cents 
per pound, 4 months credit. ‘ 

The Poughkeepsie Journal says: ‘‘We learn that on 
Wednesday last a lot of 9,000 pounds of Saxony wool 
of second quality, lately from Onio and Virginia, sold in 
this place at 40 cents per pound, cash. Another sale of 
a large Jot of first quality Saxony from this county, has 





date m 1843. Is43. Is i4 
Alabuina 3’s 32 i2 
florida, sty. lual2 20 
Lilinois O's lv 40a4d2 
Indiana 21 3941 
Kentucky 74 93aS4 
Louisiana sig. 50 55 
Massachusetts 90 100 
Maryland stg. 43° 58 
Mississippi sig. -- 25a30 
New York 3's 8h 91a92 
Ohio 6’s 67 RS8a92 
Pennsylvania 5's 47 62 
Virginia — 92u92 
U. 5. Bank shares 10s 198202. 











been made at 43 cents ” 


END OF VOLUMNE FIFTEEN. 


Loans to Directors 4.557.536 4.330.425 
Loans to Brokers 3,709,463 2,644,644 
Real estate 4.031.65¢ 4 072.661 
Bonds and mortgages 3.772.037 3,750 784 
Stocks and promissory notes 11,665,311 11,052,458 
Due from Directors ower than 
for loans, éce. 48,084 30,838 
Due trom Brokers other than 
for loans, &c. 810,160 825,350 
Bank Fund 339 392 335,101 
Loss and expense account 639,233 530 360 
Overdrafis 105,947 105,913 
Specie 11.502 789 10,036,542 
Cash items 3,192,856 4,502,497 
Bills of solvent Bankson hand 4,033,105 2,275,172 
sills of suspended Banks on 
hand 223.951 233 625 
Due from Banks and Bankers 9,700,629 10,266,709 
Add fur cents 433 493 
Total $111,614,722 $113,536,652 
Liabilities. 
Nov. 1843. @Feb 1844, 
Capital $43 369,152 $43.649 887 
Profits 4,144,254 3,758,032 
Notes in circulation (old emis- 
sion) 5.227.930 3,146,180 
| Registered notesin circulation 11.935.171 13,189 221 
Due State Treasurer 963,193 927,289 
Due Cominissioners of the Ca- 
nal Fund 1,157,203 1,483,843 ° 
Due depositors 27,337,160 29,026,415 
Due individuals 587,871 592,038 
Due Banks 14 642 143 15,610 554 
Due U. States Treasurer 1.645.320 1.683.551 
Other dues 505 077 489 343 
' Add for cents 243 249 





pri ang a verdict of acquittal, the proof not being con: 
clusive. 


Deatus. At Boston, during the year 1843, total num- 
ber 2.197, of which 249 died of coisumption, 103 of fo. 
ver of the lungs, 85 of dropsy of the brain, 65 of di-. 
eases of the bowels, 72 of typhus fever, 53 marasmus, 59 
inflammation of the lungs 53 smali pox, 53 hooping coug); 
75 of old ace—and 2 of delirium tremens. ~i 

During the last week at New York 149, of which 67 
were adults, 29 died of consumption. 

At Philadelphia 103 of which 23 were under one year, 


and 14 died of consumption 


At Baltimore 51, of which 10 were under one year of 
age, six were tree colored, and three slaves, 12 died of 
consumption and 9 of scarlet fever. 

ix-Governor Noble of Indiana died at Indianapolis 
on the evening of the 8th inst, 

Su Francis Burdett, once the leading Radical, and af- 
terwards a sturdy Conservative, died at London, the 23! 
January, aged 75. 

Al Paris, Marshal Drouet, Count d’Erlun one of Na. 
poleou’s generals aged 89, 

Ai Clermont, Maj. Gen. Wauties aged 87, another of 
his generals. 

In England, licut. gen. Sir Wm. Johnston, K. C. B. 
aged 72. 

At Bathwell Castle, Lord Douglass aged 71. 

At Bath, Sir Robert Lewis Firzgerrald, vice admiral 
of the Red. 

At Bengali, Major Gen. Churchill. 

Mapam CataLini, whose death was announced, and 
her iminense riches summed up by arrivalsa fortnight 
agv, wiites to the Leipsic eJitors to know what she has 
done to the German press, that they have for the fourth 
time killed her? 


Earruavakes. Onthe 14th January,a calm, frosty, 
clear day, a shock was felt at Perthshire, and two shocks 
on the same day at Aberfeldy, lasiing several mnnutes. 
Two shocks were felt at Ragusa, in Germany, on the 
22d Dec. Several shocks have been feltat Rome. In 
the Island of Sark, the men employed in the mines four 
hundred feet below the surface felt nothing of any shock, 
which above ground was one of an alarming character. At 
Cherb ourg the houses were much shaken. 


Evections. The governor of Virginia ‘has issued a 
proclamation for holding an election for two members of 
congress, in the districts lately represented by Messrs. 
Gilmer and Wise, onthe 4th day of April, the day the 
stale elections are to come off. 


A special election was directed to be held the first day 
of this month, for a representative from Moutgemery 
county, Kentucky, in the contested case between Aperton 
(W.) and Bondurant (V. B )—sent back to the people by 
the legislature. ‘The contest was exceedingly spirited. 
Although it rained, hailed, snowed, or sleeted the whole 
tine, and the roads were almust impassable, yet of 1.292 
votes in the county, 1,240 were polled. The result was, 
Averton (W.) 623; Bondurant (V. B.) 617—whig majori- 
ty G, 


Hemp. The hemp crop of Kentucky for 1°43 is esti- 
mated at 24,500 tons. 


Jongs, the colored man, whose petition as a free man, 
confined in the District, and liable to be sold, occasioned 
so warin a debate in congress soon aijier the commence- 
ment of the session, has been recognized as an abscond- 
ing slave,and has gone home with the claimant to Vir- 
giuia. 


Marixo Srawts of excellent quality, are now manu- 
factured near Philadelpiia. 


A Froating Dry Dock, of large capacity, is about to 
be erecied at Charleston. 


Smeceriep Goons. The U. States marshal formally 
libeiled upwards of 58 bales and trussesot cloth, &c, 
smuggled into N. York ia ships Oxford and Monetzumn. 
= latter ship was seized. ‘lhe Oxford remimuius im cus- 
lody. 


Steamers. The Bri annia reached Halifax on the 
6th inst. trom Roston. 

Vhe board of Admiralty, have ordered six: iren 
steamers to be built for the British navy. ‘They have 11! 
steamers now belonging to the service. 

‘The steamer Lawrence came into contact with tle 
Lancet, wear Concord, Ohiv river, and sunk tomediate- 
ly. Cargo salt. 

Vermovr. Wm. R. Shaffer has been nominated for 
governor by the abolitionists of Vermont-—chiel justice 
Williais dechiuing a resnoimmlinauon, 

Virginia. ‘The flegislature terminated a session vf 
seventy-four days, on the 13:h inst, 


Weatuer The Ice King is rapidly withdrawing his 
forces from the south Dehghtful nuld spring weather sets 
allour gardeners to work. ‘The Hudson River, we see 
by N. York papers of the 21st, is salid enungh tu bear 
teams with loaded sleighs, as far down as Piermont, 
Below that, navigation is open. Nantucket was relieved 
from embargo on the 14th. Bostua harbor by strenuous 
exertions in cutting ice, was entered by 70 or 50 vesseis 
on the 15th, some of them with valuable cargoes. Of one 
of them, the Moselle, the invoices amounted to $900,004, 
the duties on which was $270,000, 4 

The Saltimore harbor is completely clear of ice- 





